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“WHO IS THE GREATEST?” 


A SERMON PREACHED AT GREAT ST, MARY’S, CAMBRIDGE, APRIL. 261TH, 1896 


By THE REv. H. MONTAGU BUTLER, D.D., MAsTER oF Trinity COLLEGE 


‘*In that hour came the disciples unto Jesus, saying, 
Who then is greatest-in the kingdom of heaven? And 
He called to Him a little child, and set him in the 
midst of them, and said, Verily I say unto you, except ye 
turn, and become as little children, ye shall in no wise 
enter into the kingdom of heaven. Whosoever, there- 
fore, shall humble himself as this little child, the same 
is the greatest in the kingdom of heaven.”—St. Matt. 
xviii. 1-4. 


HEN Dean Colet founded the 

famous Grammar School of St. 

Paul’s, which after nearly 400 

years of vigorous life would 

seem to be almost more vigorous than ever, 

he placed over the Master’s chair the image 

of the Child Jesus, with the words “Hear ye 

Him,” graven beneath it. In that image of 

the Christ-child he saw the fountain of youth, 

the secret of growth, the ideal of greatness. 

And in this clear and noble insight the great 

educator and educational reformer showed 

that he had caught the spirit of the Master 

as revealed in the incident I have just quoted. 
Let us see how it came about. 

Jesus had descended in the morning from 
the Mountain of the Transfiguration. At 
the foot He was met by an excited crowd. 
Prominent in the crowd was a poor father 
with a lunatic son. The disciples, in the 
absence of their Master, had been appealed 
to. They had been implored to heal the 
lad, ‘‘ but they could not.” The greatest 
among them, whoever he was, was as power- 
less as the least. Then, as we know, the 
Lord put forth His own hand and His own 
voice. He rebuked the unclean spirit, He 
healed the boy, and gave him back to his 
father. 

Soon after this it was that “there arose a 
reasoning among them, which of them should 
be greatest.” And their Master did not argue, 
but called a little child, laid His hand upon 
him, and said, “‘ Whosoever shall humble 
himself as this little child, the same is the 
greatest in the kingdom of heaven.” 

Christian friends, this question, ‘‘ Who is 
the greatest ?” was not peculiar to Christ’s 


first disciples. In one way or another, 
XXV—41 


‘‘ greatness ” is very dear to us all, and if we 
laugh at a man who professes too openly to 
seek for it, we cease to laugh at him when 
he has attained it. 

* Well, young man, what do you mean to 
be?” was Lord Melbourne’s good-natured 
question to one who seemed to be little more 
than a lounging votary of fashion. “I mean 
to be Prime Minister,” was the reply. All 
society laughed at the self-conceit; but 
laughter was turned into sympathy some 
thirty years after when the coveted prize was 
at last won. 

As to ourselves, far from believing that 
there is too much desire for greatness among 
us, we could wish that there was ten times 
more. 

If there be at this time among our young 
men any who are eager to invest with new 
greatness themselves, their families, their 
church, their country, their college, their 
university, I for one say to them, in no 
grudging or sceptical spirit, “Go, and the 
Lord be with you!” Only take with you 
the right ideal of greatness. And what is 
this? I reply by pointing you to the act 
and words of Jesus Christ. He called a little 
child, and set him in the midst of them, and 
said, “ Verily I say unto you, whosoever shall 
humble himself as this little child, the same 
is the greatest in the kingdom of heaven.” 

Who was it that thus defined greatness ? 
At the lowest estimate, the estimate which 
very few of you would think adequate, He 
was the holiest man that ever lived, the 
most potent Master of spiritual life, the 
most successful Founder of a world-wide 
religion. Even if He were no more than 
this, think what it is to be assured that this 
is what such a man knew in His heart to be 
the one true form of greatness and again 
and again pressed upon His followers. Even 
so that little unconscious child, in the arms 
of such a Man, would speak to all times an 
to all true hearts. 

But now let us cast from us these cramping 
fetters, and make full proof of our glorious 
Creed. Who was it, do we ask again, who 
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took that little child, and made him for the 
moment His ambassador and His inter- 
preter? 

It was He, as His great Apostle, who had 
once persecuted Him, loved in after years 
to boast, who, being from the first in the 
essential form of God, counted His equality 


with God not as a prize to be clutched and . 


held. No, as to Himself He emptied Him- 
self of His deity and His royalty, taking the 
form of a servant, and coming into being in 
the likeness of men; and being found in 
outward fashion as a man, He humbled 
Himself by becoming obedient unto His 
Father, and carrying on that obedience even 
to the gates of death, and that death the 
death of the Cross. 

This is He, the divine Son of Man, who 
tells us what man’s greatness is. If in 
any case the description of it would sound 
beautiful, persuasive, cogent, how much 
more when it comes from Him—Him who 
speaks to us in the De Imitatione, “I became 
of all men the most humble and the most 
abject, that thou mightest overcome thy pride 
with my humility!” 

My friends, we cannot suppose that Jesus 
was blind to the efficiency of those other 
forms of greatness which we most admire. 
One might almost dare to say that He 
needed them for the Church which He 
designed to build, and for the men who 
were to be its craftsmen. Take any form 
of greatness you like, mental or bodily, 
endurance, courage, independence, strong 
convictions, breadth and depth of thought, 
largeness of soul and mind, philosophic 
subtlety, profound speculation, burning 
eloquence, unbending will, the power to 
organise, the power to rouse, control, and 
inspire multitudes, persistent enthusiasm, 
contempt of danger, a passion for self- 
surrender and for losing the smaller life 
in the eager pursuit of the larger—is there 
any form of greatness here which was not, 
if we may so say, needed for the building up 
and the extension of the Christian Church ? 
I will go further, and ask with confidence, 
and with such pride as may beseem a 
Christian, Is there one of these forms of 
human greatness of which Christ’s Church 
has not been the prolific and nursing 
mother, so that, as you pronounce them 
one by one, a noble army springs to your 
mind, and almost to your lips, of great men 
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casting their crowns before Him, and saying, 
“ Thou gavest us this grace also?” 

But then, remember, not one of these 
forms of greatness did He now even name. 
Not one of these did He, through whom all 
things were made, all types of being, all 
intellects, all graces, all sublimities, not one 
of these did He condescend to mention. 
He just called to Him a little child out of 
the crowd, and then, as He looked on those 
eager, jealous combatants, all striving for the 
first place in the kingdom they so utterly 
misunderstood, and all asking the ill-timed 
question, without, as it were, knowing how 
to spell it, “Who is the greatest?” He 
suddenly said to them, “ Whosoever shall 
humble himself as this little child, the same 
is the greatest in the kingdom of heaven.” 

What did He mean by this self-humbling ? 
How can we attain to it? He meant that 
the highest strength of man is to know his 
weakness, to know his true place in the 
universe, to measure himself not by himself, 
not by man, not by humanity as a whole, 
but by God, Creator, Sustainer, Father of 
all. Man, with all his wonders, and all his 
genius, and all his terrible force of will, is 
only great in the eyes of God when he looks 
up to Him as a child looks up to his father 
or his mother, believing that they know all 
things, judge all things, and are the standard 
of right and wrong, truth and falsehood. 
Till a man consciously, or better, perhaps, 
unconsciously, can empty himself of all his 
acquisitions and rest on the bosom of his 
Father and his God, counting himself as 
nothing by comparison, he is not “ great” in 
the sight of his Maker. 

And now what can 
ideal? 

Let us call before our minds certain 
types of “ greatness,” and see how they look 
when we turn upon them the mild but 
searching light of this saying of the Lord. 

I. Think first of national greatness. 
We hear but little of it in the New Testa- 
ment, but that is not surprising. Jesus 
Christ taught but little as a member of a 
down-trodden nation. He taught rather as 
the King and Lord and Brother of all man- 
kind. But the silence of the New Testa- 
ment as to national greatness, and as to 
national and international duties, no more 
implies indifference than its silence as to 
the voices of the sea and the mountains, or 
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the culture of the intellect, or the health of 
the body. In England, that society must 
always be a poor and petty one which is not 
thrilled by the thought of national greatness. 
It can know nothing of history. It can 
believe nothing of God’s Presence in history. 
It can give no meaning to those grand 
words of the Psalm, ‘*We have heard with 
our ears, O Gad, our fathers have told us, 
what Thou hast done in their time of old.” 

But, then, what is our notion of “ national 
greatness ?” Is it summed up in the au- 
dacious formula, “ Our country, right or 
wrong?” Is it satisfied with wide and 
ever-spreading dominion, fleets and armies 
believed to be invincible, commerce pene- 
trating everywhere, by policy or by force, a 
voice ever more potent in the councils of 
two continents? No one, I suppose, is 
cynical enough to admit that he would be 
satisfied with such an ideal as this. In 
some way he would try to persuade himself 
that our fleets and our armies would always 
be found in the way of righteousness, and, 
perhaps a harder effort, that our commerce 
would introduce no ideas but those of peace, 
and temperance, and pure morality. 

But in all honesty do we care very greatly 
for these moral makeweights of our country’s 
greatness? Are our heroes the heroes of 
the Cross? Is the missionary, for example, 
one hundredth part as interesting to us as 
the successful general or the dashing adven- 
turer? Can we pretend, without cant, that 
we think very often or very earnestly of the 
marvellous trust which, for a time at least, 
God appears to have committed to our 
hands, that of making known to a vast 
portion of mankind the eternal monuments 
of His will—justice, temperance, humanity, 
gentleness to all men, and special reverence 
for the weak ? 

II. Or pass to a different plane of thought. 
What are our instinctive notions of the 
greatness of a Church? We could answer 
the question historically. We could say, 
with tolerable accuracy, what a “ great 
Church” meant to either of the two Grego- 
ries, or to Innocent III., or to Luther, or 
Loyola, or Knox, or Laud, or Coleridge, 
or Arnold, or Liddon. But how is it 
with ourselves? How far is our ideal 
made up of power, and prestige, and prece- 
dence, and dignity, and the claim to rule, 
and the right to be obeyed? Or how far 


does it rest upon images of gentleness, and 
forbearance, and largeness of sympathy, and 
patience, and daring, and overmastering love 
of the Saviour, and a passion, widely diffused 
throughout its members, for advancing, ex- 
ploring, conciliating, blessing, and, in the 
truest sense, educating in His Name? 
Which is the greatest Church ? The oldest ? 
The most numerous? The best disciplined? 
The wealthiest ? The most ascetic? The 
most orthodox ? 

Let us turn to the Gospel, and where are 
our old weights and measures? “ He called 
unto Him a little child, and said unto them, 
Whosoever shall humble himself as this 
little child, the same is greatest in the king- 
dom of heaven.” Has this word no mean- 
ing for Churches? It may be hard to apply 
it in detail, but, rely upon it, Christ has 
nothing to retract when He turns from His 
disciples one by one to His Church as a 
whole. That Church is the greatest which 
is the humblest, and its greatness remains 
while it is humble, and no longer. 

III. And, lastly, let us return, however 
briefly, to ourselves, as the members, young 
and old, of a great University. If a man 
dared to say to us in the name of Christ, 
“You, too, are greatest when you are 
humblest, and only great when you are 
humble,” what could he mean? Would he 
speak our own language, or, as it were, in 
a strange tongue? He would mean at least 
this—that we are no exception in God’s 
creation. If God has so made His world, 
with its greats and its littles, and if Christ, 
through whom He made all, has taken the 
little child, and not the man of genius and 
might, as the symbol and ideal of human 
greatness, then it must be so with us also. 
Power, dignity, leisure, learning, freedom 
from some prejudices and some littlenesses 
and some vulgarities, nay, even daring 
dreams of intellectual triumphs yet to come, 
these are not “the be all and the end all” 
of a great and a Christian University. It 
must be very humble. It must count itself 
the servant of all. It must be on its guard 
against the perilous charms of a “splendid 
isolation,” whether that isolation be intel- 
lectual or social. It must long to get closer 
and closer to the hearts and minds of the 
people. It must be full to the brim of the 
great thought: freely we have received, 
freely let us give. 
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And if we pass from our great Uni- 
versity as a whole, and turn our thoughts 
and our hearts to groups of friends in the 
several colleges, can we be wrong in believ- 
ing that, however it may be marred by our 
clumsy touch, this picture of the little child 
in the arms of the Saviour has a voice—yes, 
and a persuasive voice—even for them ? 
“ Who is the ‘ greatest’ among our younger 
men?” Is it the man who has won already, 
or is just about to win, the highest honours 
which we can bestow ? 

Or is it the man who stands aloof more 
or less from such contests, and yet is pro- 
nounced by the voice of his friends to be 
their ablest, the quickest in insight, the 
subtlest in criticism, the widest in range of 
thought, the keenest in wit, the most 
trenchant and impressive in giving judgment? 
How intensely interesting it is to gauge, 
without a tinge of jealousy, the brilliant gifts 
of our comrades, and to fancy what each may 
do with them if only he has “the chance,” 
or rather, if he has the force of will, the 
health, the prolonged vitality, the happy 
versatility, the favouring circumstance, to 
bring him to the front and keep him there ! 
Again and again we are wrong. The “ first” 
is strangely “last”; there is some flaw which 
no one has yet detected. The “ last,” again, 
is strangely “ first”; there is something in 
him which can charm a nation and win its 
confidence, though in a University it does 
not yet breathe its native air. 

But whether right or wrong in our guesses, 
we return to them again and again. Again 
and again we put our old question, “Which 
of these, which of us all, will be the greatest?” 
Doubtless there are now among us young 
men who, in the judgment of their friends, 
can hardly fail to be great. Some of them, 
it is thought, will put new life into old 
creeds and old institutions, unfolding and 
interpreting the eternal truths which abide 
in old traditions, and loving them the better 
because they are old. And upon others 
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other ‘*‘ prophecies” have “gone before” 
from very different lips. They have seen, 
it is thought, into the heart of old creeds and 
old institutions, have seen into them, and 
proved them false, and have found a better 
land beyond them, a land of promise, into 
which, in the years to come, they will be 
prepared to lead their followers. There are 
the heroes of tradition and the heroes of 
revolution, the heroes of belief and the 
heroes of scepticism. It must be so. As 
long as men are young, and live together in 
a great home of intellectual freedom, they 
will make their own sets, and think their 
own thoughts; and the counsel of their 
elders, whether wise or foolish, will for the 
time at least have but little weight. And 
yet even to these, nay, most of all to these, 
to these men in the prime and perhaps the 
pride of their hopes, I would hold up this 
picture of Jesus Christ and the little child. 
Who is the greatest ? Who will do the most ? 
Who, when the grave closes upon him, and 
he steps forth, with such strength as earth 
may have given him, to his new labours in 
the eternal world, who will be found to have 
drawn into his being the most effective and 
the most abiding force? Who will have 
deserved most of man? Who will have 
become likest God? I know no answer to 
such questions that can compare with that 
which Jesus gave to His disciples. I pity 
the man who does not see its beauty and! 
bow toits majesty. Ican imagine no picture 
so suited to the study, or the lecture-room,. 
or the laboratory, or the common-room, or the 
library, as the picture of Jesus Christ, sur- 
rounded by ambitious spirits, and selecting 
from the throng one little child in the uncon- 
scious glory of its innocence, and saying, in 
the fulness of that “authority ” which “ hath 
been given unto” Him “in heaven and on 
earth,” ‘Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
whosoever shall humble himself as this little 
child, the same is the greatest in the kingdom 
of heaven.” 
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LADY BOUNTIFUL UP-TO-DATE 


By CHRISTABEL R. COLERIDGE 


ATIONAL conferences of women 
workers are a sign of the times. 
There will be one next autumn at 
Manchester; there was one last 
year at Nottingham. It is a commonplace 
of newspaper writing to speak of the pro- 
minence of Woman at the present day. Our 
activity in politics and in philanthropy, 
whether it is welcomed or regretted, is an 
established fact, and much of that activity is 
of a public kind. ‘ Whoever saw a woman 
on a platform in the good old days?” old- 
fashioned people sorrowfully or indignantly 
inquire. Very true; but then, ~eompara- 
tively speaking, how much less often you 
saw a man on one. Did Pitt and Fox 
open bazaars, Bishop Porteus hold meetings 
all over the country, or the Vicar of Wake- 
field take chairs, advocate causes, and attend 
diocesan committees? The world has at 
once grown wider, and been brought closer 
together, and the publicity of women’s work 
is only part of the great change which is 
thus involved. And the work itself! Is it 
after all so different from the work of our 
fore-mothers, as we are in the habit of sup- 
posing? Is it not rather developed than 
altered ? 

Let us look at any one of these great 
gatherings of women and see if we cannot 
trace the process of their evolution from long 
familiar types. 

All those educated, thoughtful, and earn- 
est faces, listening, criticising, doubting, or 
eagerly endorsing the sentiments heard from 
the platform, belong to workers—amateurs, 
perhaps, in the arts of influencing or of help- 
ing their fellows, but capable of weighing the 
utterances of the experts whom they have 
come to hear and to see. Young or old, 
smart or dowdy, they all have some purpose, 
and are seeking for help in carrying it out. 
Are all these busy workers a product of our 
day? Did they exist before conferences 
called them together, each doing her woman’s 
work alone and unaided ? or have they really 
sprung into existence in answer to the call 
for them? This is not an easy question to 
answer, and it is an important one. 

These “ working women” certainly never 


appeared ez masse until the present genera- 
tion ; but have they not existed? Have they 
not created the public opinion which they 
are now helping to express? District visi- 
tors, Sunday-school teachers, parsons’ wives, 
have slowly and timidly, perhaps ignorantly, 
done what they knew for their neighbours. 
Each one has found out something. The 
hardships and temptations of some one girl 
in service has struck some one kind woman, 
in many cases before the destined leader 
arises to form organisations for the benefit 
of girls in service. Many kind hearts have 
followed their old pensioners through the 
union gates, and noticed that they closed 
upon them with a hopeless clang, before 
some one woman thought, ‘ Why can’t J go 
in too? Instead of beating in vain against 
official bars, can not I gain official power 
myself? J, a woman, know what these poor 
women want; /, a mother, know what these 
babies need. Can not I, a good housekeeper, 
help in the national housekeeping?” There 
must be a great deal of such thinking, such 
knowing, and such feeling before the way of 
the world can bechanged. And there has been 
a great deal of it among us for many years. 

But the president, the speakers? Look at 
all these capable business-like ladies— 
women of rank, women of experience, wives 
of Church dignitaries, solitary workers who 
have become experts in some particular work 
—surely the like of these were never seen 
until our own day. Well, is that quite so? 
Woman, we are often told, is, and ought to 
be, a helpmeet, but how can she continue to 
help unless she keeps pace with the enor- 
mous development which has taken place in 
the work of men? What, after all, are the 
doings of the great philanthropic or political 
lady of our day but the adaptation of the 
doings of the old Lady Bountiful to an age 
of steam, electricity, and of almost universal 
intercourse? If the doings of the “ modern 
woman” are analysed, and traced to their 
source, it will be found that they are mostly 
either adaptations or extensions of the home 
work of women, or else are means of obtain- 
ing the necessary training for it. 

The “Lady of the Manor,” in Mrs. 
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Sherwood’s once famous tale of that name, 
attended to the needs of the young women 
on her estate. She instructed the young 
vicar of the parish in his duties and offered 
him a back seat in her carriage after church. 
She prepared the girls for confirmation, as 
she did not consider it fitting that they 
should be prepared by a Man. She wrote 
tales on the Commandments for their edifi- 
cation, and very plain-spoken and, so to say, 
“realistic ” tales they are, too. 

This excellent lady, who was no doubta 
type of the energetic benevolence of her age, 
had, it will be seen, a clear view of the rights 
of her sex, and of her own responsibilities 
towards it, so far as the area of her in- 
fluence extended. But the “ glass coach ” in 
which she took the young vicar home to 

. dinner was not adapted for long journeys. 
She would have found much difficulty in 
getting herself to the county town for a 
meeting on behalf of religious education, or 
of the Girls’ Friendly Society, and she cer- 
tainly could not have got her young women 
there. Consequently her efforts did not 
extend beyond the limits of her own parish, 
nor did she probably realise that she could 
affect the well-being of the young people of 
the town. Her excellent lessons and her 
rousing tales, if printed for the benefit of 
others, would have cost so large a sum that 
their circulation could not have been con- 
siderable enough to make the effort worth 
while. But then the young vicar did not 
run up to London for a May meeting, or 
conduct missions at the other end of the 
county. He, too, stayed in his own parish. 

This enthusiastic woman did not find it 
necessary to meddle with the political views 
of her scholars, for the simple reason that 
they had none; but she would have spoken 
her mind, with small regard to the superiority 
of the masculine intellect, to her farmers, 
or even, we are inclined to think, to her 
clergyman, if they had ventured to set up 
opinions contrary to the traditions of the 
Manor. 

She presented her poorer neighbours with 
actual red cloaks, blankets, or homespun 
gowns. How else could they have procured 
them? Cotton goods, we know, she never 
gave, as “lilac cotton gowns” are one of the 
frivolities against which she specially warns 
her pupils. If her daughter-in-law talked of 
starting a penny clothing club, she feared, 
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no doubt, that the measure was calculated 
to produce a dangerous independence. But 
how could she have foreseen that the same 
desire to give sound and cheap clothing to 
those who need it, might lead her descend- 
ants to a careful study of the laws of supply 
and demand, and even to a desire for a voice 
in making the laws which regulate it ? 

We are quite sure that she never sent one 
of those carefully trained young women to 
service in the neighbouring town, without 
inquiring into the character of the situation. 
The outfit was provided. Tom the carrier 
was spoken to, and told to have an eye to 
Susan and to see her safe to her destina- 
tion. Susan was warned and encouraged, 
and promised a Bible, or perhaps a crown- 
piece, if she gave satisfaction, at the year’s 
end. Susan knew that her lady’s eye was 
on her. But little did the lady guess at the 
organisation, the labour, yes, and the fuss 
that would be necessary to follow the 
descendants of those good young girls to 
the four corners of the earth, into lands of 
which the Lady of the Manor had scarcely 
heard. Ah, the eye that would be kept on 
them now must look through a telescope, 
and the Travellers’ Aid Society must take up 
the work of Tom the carrier. 

Let us suppose now that the great-grand- 
daughter of that fine old lady “all of the 
olden time” has inherited the brains, the 
benevolence, the profound sense of her duty 
to her neighbour, which inspired her fore- 
mother ; that she too is a lady of rank and 
wealth, whose influence is considerable. 
What will she be called upon to do, think 
and know, if, in the last decade of the nine- 
teenth century, she is to play the part which 
her great-grandmother played in the first? 

The ring fence of her estate, the bounds 
of her parish, even the borders of her county 
cannot limit her view. Her eyes are dazzled 
by distant stars, baffled by vistas of dark- 
ness, dimmed by confusing mists. She has 
looked through the telescope. 

Also, where one obvious fact at hand was 
plain to her predecessor, she sees a thousand 
microscopic ones. Fiction, journalism, per- 
sonal contact, show her in a mirror the 
experience of others and almost make it her 
own. It struck that wise old lady long ago, 
that a young village girl had a mind to 
understand the doctrines of religion, and 
therefore had a right to have that mind 
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instructed in them. So she set to work 
and did it. I think the young persons who 
assembled in the dining-room at the Manor 
numbered twelve. Twelve! The needs of 
twelve hundred—twelve thousand maidens 
strike on the conscience and impress the 
imagination of our modern Lady Bountiful. 
Her own dining-room will not hold them, 
her own voice will not reach them. She can- 
not find situations for them nor promise 
them all Bibles, nor advise them all to avoid 
the modern equivalent for lilac cotton. She 
must get others to help her, she must write, 
perhaps she must go about and “ speak.” 
And, as she has entered into the labours of 
others, and finds much of the good work 
already done, they will perhaps have a 
religious education and the necessaries of 
life to start with. Have they no further 
needs, no chance of higher develépment ? 
A wide field for womanly work opens before 
her in answer to this question. Then, we 
are sure that the Lady of the Manor sent 
chicken -broth and port-wine, and paid 
kindly visits to her sick neighbours. But 
the eyes of her descendant look beyond her 
own guarded village. How can chicken- 
broth and kindly care be extended to the 
thousands who have need of them? ‘There 
must be hospitals, and nursing institutions 
and trained nurses, and committees to 
manage and to finance them. Example is 
more powerful than precept, and our modern 
Lady of the Manor will not refuse to let one 
of her own young daughters receive a 
hospital training, and devote herself, if she 
will, to the help of her fellows. And, be- 
sides Susan, in her place, with her stuff 
gown and “ mode” bonnet, and her hopes 
of a crown-piece, perhaps Eliza, a more 
ambitious damsel, might go to learn ‘the 
dressmaking,” from the dressmaker em- 
ployed by all the ladies of the neighbour- 
hood, who respected their own claims to 
fashion. Can we not imagine how the Lady 
of the Manor paid a special visit in her 
glass coach, and said, “ Madam Tiffany, I 
hope the young persons in your workroom 
attend their parish church on Sundays and 
are precluded from making idle acquaint- 
ances, and that they have sufficient sleep 
and wholesome food. Otherwise, I should 
feel obliged to withdraw my custom.” 

And no doubt Eliza was the better off for 
that effort of personal influence. 


But our modern lady knows that there are 
‘girls in business,” where no personal influ- 
ence can reach—far beyond the stretch of 
her own little power. Others must be helped 
to help them, and for their sakes the laws 
regarding them may need altering or amend- 
ing. Is she much to blame if she thinks that 
the voice of a woman may be helpful where 
the needs of other women are to be re- 
garded? Is it strange if she makes her voice 
reach as far as she can? 

And if a maiden of the Manor was led 
astray, would not her lady have tried to take 
measures to “make an honest woman of 
her,” if she could? ‘How many considera- 
tions come to the woman nowadays who en- 
deavours to fulfil that duty to her sister- 
women ? 

The old commands to teach the ignorant, 
to visit the sick, to relieve the distressed, to 
feed the hungry, to clothe the naked, to re- 
buke the sinner, are not less womanly be- 
cause they are done on a larger scale, in a 
world that grows larger every day. Almost 
all modern women’s work is the womanly 
work of a bygone day adapted to new con- 
ditions. It is in its essence womanly. We 
cannot love those whom we have not seen, 
but now we see our sisters and our chil- 
dren from very far off. We dare not refuse 
to look through the telescope. And so the 
great lady in the president’s chair at the 
great meeting—sure of herself, clear in her 
intentions, influential in her speech—comes 
in direct descent and development from the 
brave and wise woman of old, who did all 
the work of which she knew, with all her 
might, and served God in her genera- 
tion. 

That is what we must all do by the use of 
the means which He puts into our hands, 
and the study of each need as it arises. One 
of those means is the fullest possible develop- 
ment of all our own powers to meet needs 
which increase every day. ‘Therefore it is 
well, and truly in the course of Providence, 
that it is not only ladies of the Manor who 
now feel themselves responsible for the well- 
being of other people, but that each woman 
feels a duty to those with whom she is 
brought in contact. We are all ladies, loaf- 
givers, home-makers in our several stations, 
and perhaps the knowledge of this is the 
new truth which the nineteenth century has 
brought to women. 














ZOOLOGY IN 


WOOD AND STONE 


By SOPHIA BEALE 


HEN we gaze 
at the ecclesi- 
astical build- 
ings which we 
owe to the piety 

of our fore- 

fathers, we are 
apt, in admiring 
them for their 
zesthetic beauty, to 

forget that, in a 

great measure, 

they were con- 
structed for practi- 





PANEL OF STALL, CHRIST- 


CHURCH cal purposes. Not 
only were the 
churches _ erected 


as quiet spots wherein to worship and pray, 
but they were perfect schools for the instruc- 
tion of the ignorant ; and from the moment 
a man passed the threshold of the building, 
he found himself being educated in all the 
mysteries of his religion, in history, in philo- 
sophy, and in morality ; we might almost add, 
in natural history, according to the imper- 
fect light which was cast upon it in the 
Middle Ages. 

When the people entered God’s house, 
they passed under a portal which was, in its 
scheme of decoration, a complete record of 
the Christian religion in faith and practice. 
On approaching the altar they beheld the 
ministrations which were the outcome of the 
faith, and from the pulpit they were instructed 
in the application of their belief to the 
needs of every-day life. Then, passing out 
again into the noisy world, they saw, looking 
up at the fagade, rows upon rows of saints 
and holy men and women who, having 
fought the good fight, seemed to be soaring 
up to the realms above, where dwell angels, 
archangels, principalities, and powers. Side 
by side with these he saw a whole zoological 
collection; birds, beasts, fishes, demons, 
human beings, mythological and symbolic 
personages, growing out of, or nestling among 


clusters of foliage and bunches of flowers and 
fruit. 

To a man born in the centuries preceding 
the vulgarisation of printing, the sculptures 
which decorated his parish church or cathe- 
dral were living histories. The events 
relating to his Master’s life were told with 
the most naive artistic simplicity; his own 
and his neighbour’s field of daily work with 
much grotesqueness, and often, it must be 
admitted, in Northern Europe, with much 
coarseness. As an example of quaint sim- 
plicity, the panel representing 7he Fall in 
the twelfth century bronze door of Hildesheim 
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MOULDING OVER A DOOR, NOTRE DAME, PARIS, 
13TH CENTURY 
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ROMANESQUE CAPITAL, NOTRE DAME, 
CHALONS-SUR-MARNE 


~ 


cathedral may be cited. Here we see the 
Creator appearing to Adam and questioning 


him as to his doings. Adam turns away his 
head shamefacedly ; but with one hand 
points to Eve, who is behind him. He is 
too mean to accuse her openly, so he just 
jerks out his finger at her, not daring to mect 
her glance: “ The woman whom Thou 
gavest to be with me, she gave me of the tree, 
and I did eat.” “ve, too, is equally mean 
in casting the responsibility of evil- 
doing upon another, and she likewise 
shirks the admission of her disobedience: 
“¢ The serpent beguiled me, and I did eat.” 
Possibly the serpent would also have 
put the sin upon somebody else’s 
shoulders, if he could have found a pair 
strong enough to bear the burden ; and 
we see, in this early sculptor’s work, so 
much action, so much expression and 
dramatic effect in the movement of the 
hands of both Adam and Eve, that the 
whole history of mankind’s desire to 
make excuses for himself and for his 
evil deeds, is told as plainly as words 
could relate it. Another panel, equally 
quaint and dramatic, shows forth the 
Birth of Eve, who is modestly turning 
away her face, while Adam’s side is being 
rearranged after the operation. ‘This 
is not an uncommon treatment of the 
subject by the early sculptors ; another 
example forming one of the high reliefs 
of the Tabernacle at Léau, Belgium, in 


which Eve has a deprecating air on 
being lifted out of Adam’s side, as 
if she were apologising for this 
manner of entering into her earthly 
life. 

A great field for symbolic sculp- 
ture was afforded by the capitals 
of columns and the deep portals 
so dear to French architects. At 
Notre Dame, in Paris, the three 
western doorways, as well as the 
Porte Rouge or northern door, are 
a perfect mass of such sculpture. We see 
in the tympanum of the central porch the 
Last Judgment, and all around it, in the 
mouldings of the door-head, figures of angels, 
prophets, doctors of the Church, martyrs, 
and virgins ; doctors taking precedence of 
the holy army of martyrs, by reason of Paris 
being a great seat of learning. ‘The doorway 
has a figure of our Lord upon the central 
pier, which is guarded upon either side by the 
twelve apostles, and below the latter are 
medallions representing the particular virtue 
for which each apostie was distinguished. 
These are arranged as little scenes from 
every-day life, as are also the medallions re- 
presenting the opposing vices. ‘The virtues, 
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GARGOYLE, NOTRE DAME, PARIS 


be it noted, are represented as women; in 
the vices, on the other hand, man has his 
part. The scheme is most elaborately car- 
ried out ; not a point is missed, and nothing 
is out of place. Thus, St. Paul stands above 
Courage; St. Peter above Faith; and the 
latter is in the most important place, next 
to the central figure of our Blessed Lord. 
Faith bearing the cross is opposed to a man 
worshipping an idol. Hope bears a standard, 
and Despair stabs himself. Charity is in the 
form of a sheep giving itself to be slaughtered 
—possibly bearing a double meaning—the 
great act of vicarious love being the Re- 
demption. Avarice places a purse in a 
strong box. justice, under the form of a 
salamander, proves herself by fire, which 
envelops her person; while Jmjustice is 
cheating by a false balance. Folly, clad in 
rags, wanders in a field, while Pride 
struggles to remount a horse which has 
thrown him. Cowardice runs with all his 
might, daring not to look behind. He has 
dropped his sword, and is shrieking at the 
sight of an owl in the tree overhead, who 
sits calmly blinking its eye at the poor 
simpleton. And why, think you, all this 
agony? The harmless bird is not enough 
to account for it. No; it is simply and 
solely because his stupid terror prevents his 
seeing the quality of his pursuer—a meek, 
frightened hare! Patience is symbolised as 
an ox going to the slaughter; Genéleness by 
alamb. The vice (this time represented as 
a woman) of Hardness, repulses another 
woman who crouches at her feet for forgive- 
ness. 


The signs of the Zodiac, and the twelve 
months, are illustrated by the occupations of 
the different seasons. January, shivering, 
sits by the fire. March is blown by the wind. 
April, always a changeable month as regards 
temperature, has two heads, one awake, and 
surmounting a well-clad side of the body; 
the other asleep and unclad. June bathes 
himself. Then we see the various harvests, 
hay, corn, and the vine; the sower, the 
reaper, and the treader of the wine-press. At 
Souvigny there is a remarkable fragment of 
Romanesque sculpture, representing the 
agricultural pursuits of each month; and no 
better example of the Last Judgment scheme 
can be cited than that to be found in the 
tympanum of one of the doors of the cathe- 
dral of Autun. This, too, is in the Ro- 
manesque style; and, if somewhat archaic, 
recalling perhaps 
some early Greek 
work, it is never- 
theless an excel- 
lent specimen of 
the subject, as 
treated by our 
forefathers. The 
cathedrals’ of 
Reims and Rouen, 
amongst many 
others, afford the 
student an op- 
portunity of seeing 
how the later 
architects treated 
the subject—the 
angels and the 
elect gain in beauty 
of form, but the 
demons are no less 
terrible and repul- 
sive. At Reims, also, 
we again see our friend 
Cowardice pursued by 
the hare, and Gluttony 
disporting itself in the yr 
appropriate form of a i 
pig. At Chartres, the 
same scheme is carried 
out, and indeed in 
most of the French 
churches we find a 
similarity of treatment, 
with more or less gro- 
tesqueness, according 


ROMANESQUE COLUMN, 
SOUVIGNY 
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to the taste of the individual 
sculptor, a quality ever absent in 
Italian art, where, even in work 
earlier by a century than that of 
Flemish, French, German, or Eng- 
lish artists, we find a gravity and 
a solemn beauty in treating serious 
and religious subjects, rarely seen 
upon this side of the Alps. Tra- 
vellers who, coming straight from 
Italy, imbued with the grandeur of 
the work of Donatello and the 
Della Robbia family, of Mino da 
Fiesole, of Pollaiuolo, of Settignano, 
and of Sansovino; and then cross- 
ing the Brenner, find themselves 
at Innspriick, cannot but feel this, 
when they pay their respects to 
those noble bronze gentlemen who 
surround the tomb of the great 
Maximilian. They are simply mag- 
nificent ; but their magnificence is 
not of a graceful character; and 
such elegance as we find in the 
exquisite recumbent monument of 
Guidorelli at Ravenna, is totally 
absent from the German statues. 
How beautiful is the expression 
upon the face of Guidorelli, as he 
calmly reposes in his last sleep, with his 
hands crossed upon his sword! Think, too, 
of the lovely tombs by Donatello in the 
church of the Certosa at Firenze; who but 
an Italian could have modelled them so 
gracefully, so feelingly, and yet so grandly ? 
At Autun, upon one of the capitals, is a 
representation of The Temptation, rude and 
somewhat grotesque. The devil is a hideous 
monster, standing upon a pinnacle of the 
temple, and holding a piece of sculptured 
stone in his hand, as he shrieks: Jf Thou be 
the Son of God, command that these stones be 
made bread. But the expression upon our 
Blessed Lord’s face, as he holds-up His hand 
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ROMANESQUE CAPITAL, AUTUN CATHEDRAL 


in reproof, is exceedingly beautiful ; and there 
is as much nobility in the form of the angel 
who is coming to administer to his Master, 
as there is fiendish brutality in the expression 
of the demon’s face. 

We see the same in domestic architecture ; 
beauty in ornament, gracefulness of design, 
and elegance are the characteristics of Italian 
sculpture ; grotesqueness and quaintness are 
those of Northern Europe. As regards the 
latter, many old French and German towns, 
and especially Hildesheim, afford splendid 
examples in fourteenth and fifteenth century 
stone and timber houses, decorated with 
carvings representing all sorts of subjects, 
from Holy Writ and pious medieval legends, 
to myths and fables. We see processions of 
travellers after the manner of Chaucer’s Can- 
terbury pilgrims, painted and gilt, forming a 
frieze over the top of an inn with the legend: 
Here on earth we only have a resting-place, in 
heaven we shail live for ever. A grocer em- 
bellishes his housefront and ornamental gable 
with the following : Weigh just and equal, So 
you will be rich and happy; and a wise man 
writes up, Whoso trusts God has built well. 
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Will you have medicine and sweet wine ? Come 
in here and both will be found, is the chemists’ 
motto ; showing that in those days, as now, 





WOOLeCARVING OF STALL, CHRISTCHURCH 


the German druggist sold the best wines for 
the sick. 

At Rouen the Hotel du Bourgthérould is 
a magnificent example of the secular treat- 
ment of the Seasons. Summer shows us 
men and women haymaking, others bathing, 
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swimming, and diving, while birds of prey 
are sporting on their own account. Another 
panel gives us a pastoral love-making scene, 
while the sheep are calmly grazing ; and yet 
others illustrate fishing, sheep-shearing, and 
falconry, the latter being especially astonish- 
ing—-a serving man holds up his arms, terror- 
stricken and aghast, while his lord is carried 
off by a griffin, and a hawk has selected his 
evening meal in the shape of a fine fish. In 
another panel a woman is feeding a man with 


a spoon; and from the same bowl, a shep- 
herd is taking a spoonful for his dog, who 
judiciously sits upon his hind quarters, neatly 
curling his tail. 

The symbolic zoology of Christianity is, 
no doubt, based upon the Bestiaries of the 
Middle Ages, which, utilised by the sculptors, 
afford an immense field from which to pluck 
what we cannot but feel now to be somewhat 
unclean fruit. Children turning somersaults 
and gross jokes and actions compare ill as 
ornaments for the seats of ecclesiastics, with 
Donatello’s elegant and refined child angels, 
in St. Antonio at Padua. ‘The Priory church 
of Christchurch 
and Wells 
cathedral con- 
tain an endless 
variety of quaint 
designs, em- 
bodying fre- 
quently the 
most practical 
homilies ; as, for example, the stall elbow at 
Christchurch, which teaches the lesson of 
judicious wakefulness, lest the arch-enemy 
overtake us unawares, to the damage of our 
souls in this world and the next. We can 
conceive a monk resting on his somewhat 
uncomfortable wz/serere seat, while the endless 
psaims of matins and lauds are droned 
through by the sleepy brotherhood. He is 
aweary ; the church is cold, and he finds 
life more or less a dismal, dreary, monoton- 
ous round of duties. He almost falls asleep ; 
when suddenly his eye catches sight of that 
old fox in a cowl carved upon the neigh- 
bouring stall. Yes, there is the enemy 
symbolised for the poor monk’s benefit ; he 
sees the cock behind the fox, and almost 
fancies he hears him crowing to awaken him, 
and bring him back to his duty. He is 
thankful to the wood-carver who worked out 
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this conceit, for has it not saved him from 
falling into sin? At all events for this once 
he has escaped from the toils of the fiend. 
Then hard by is another lesson; Let us 
watch and pray, lest we enter into tempta- 
tion. There is the poor clown performing 
his antics, while the dog behind him carries 
off his porridge. And opposite, a hog be- 
cowled preaching to a flock of geese: a 
baboon wearing a cowl may symbolise glut- 
tony and animalism under the garb of religion. 
Many are the quaint heads, profiles, front 
faces, and double-faced individuals, personat- 
ing possibly some of the men and women of 
the town. 

Likewise, in Wells cathedral, we can revel 
in a feast of humorous allusions to the short- 
comings of the religious folk, both clerical 
and lay, of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. The fox and the geese may sug- 
gest many a reflection ; and the woman who 
extracts a thorn from her foot—may not this 
have some double meaning as to the wisdom 
of getting rid, if possible, of the thorns in 
our flesh, to which we are all heirs? But 
another subject seems to have been an ad- 
vertisement, as it were, or reminder, that 
prayers said at a certain tomb brought relief 
to those suffering from toothache. In the 
south transept the carving upon one of the 
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capitals represents a man in this agony ; and 
hard by, in the south aisle of the choir, we 
see the tomb of Bishop Bitton, which, ac- 
cording to tradition, was resorted to in these 
cases. May we not then connect this tra- 
dition with that particular capital? Possibly 
the one gave rise to the other; but who can 
say whether the reputed curative virtues of 
the bishop’s bones stimulated the sculptor, 
or whether this veritable work of art gave 
rise to the legend of the remedy ? 

Two of the mzserere seats of Wells suggest 
the question, Were the nursery rhymes of our 
childhood known to the thirteenth century 
carvers ? for there we see The cat and the 
fiddle, and the Dog worrying the cat, just as. 
they might now illustrate a child’s book. 
What could have been the motive in carving. 
these conceits, and others akin to them, such 
as an owl and an ape, a fox seizing the neck 
of a goose, and a cat eating or playing with 
a mouse? Was it a desire for variety? and 
their ordinary every-day events being the 
only ones which satisfied this purpose, they 
were put into stone and wood in every con- 
ceivable place, appropriate or otherwise. 
Possibly the sculptors would have liked 
holier subjects—legends and passages in the 
lives of the saints; but being true artists, 
they well knew that no art is of anv value 
but that derived from Nature herself; and 
therefore in their simplicity they copied the 
animals, domestic or wild, which surrounded 
their rural homes. When we look at the 
rude imperfections in their imitation of the 
human figure, we can only be thankful that 
they exercised their marvellous skill upon 
members of the lower animal world ; but, at 
the same time, we cannot but wonder why a 
primitive artist could so closely imitate the 
anatomy of a mouse or a bird, and yet fail so 
utterly when he tried either the physiognomy 
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or the figure ofaman. Nevertheless, we see 
it in the art of the great deer and mammoth 
period just as we find it in the Japanese art 
of to-day. Birds, beasts, fish, flowers, fruits, 
trees, common objects of every-day use, are all 
imitated with the most consummate skill and 
truthfulness to nature ; but when we turn over 
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the pages of the sketch-book and come upon 
the picture of a man or woman, we find it a 
mere caricature. The feeling is there, but 
the art required to embody that feeling, in 
a beautiful or even truthful exterior, is want- 
ing in the work of all primitive artists and 
craftsmen. 





THE VEILING OF THE SOUL* 


By JOHN WATSON, M.A., D.D. 


N one of his “* Twice-Told Tales,” Haw- 
thorne describes how a much loved 
Puritan minister conceived the weird 
idea of concealing his face with a 

veil, and how his people were affected with 
a sense of painful mystery as he went in 
and out among them with covered coun- 
tenance till the end of his days. His be- 
trothed forsook him; the bride trembled 
before him at her marriage; children fled 
from him on the road; people whispered 
as he passed. One realises in an instant, as 
he reconstructs the scene, how much of the 
confidence and joy of life depend on our 
beholding one another, literally, with open 
face. Imagine the change and horror, if 
one morning each man’s face were covered 
with black and impenetrable to his neighbour. 
Laughter would cease on earth; who then 
would have the heart for mirth under this 
cloud? None would be able to comfort his 
neighbour, for none could estimate his 
brother’s sorrow. Speech would languish, 
for it would have no visible response. Love 
itself would die when every emotion was 
‘masked. The very power of association 
.and the instinct of trust would be destroyed 
when every man had withdrawn into darkness. 
Were there no revelation of the face then 
there would be neither faith nor fellowship 
possible on earth. 

It is allowable to give the image a more 
spiritual direction and a more searching 
meaning. St. Paul in his great chapter on 
‘Charity imagines that the covering is really 
upon the soul, and he is much affected by 
the fact that we see nothing, neither truth 


* Copyright 1896, by John Watson, in the United 
States of America, 


nor people clearly. We see not “face to 
face,’ but rather as those studying one 
another “through a glass darkly.” We do 
not understand our neighbour, we specu- 
late about him. He is to us an unknown 
quantity, and we deal with him as a chemist 
with a new material. There are about 
him certain properties—evidence he has 
flung out, as it were, for our guidance— 
his looks, his speech, his actions, his habits. 
These we collect and analyse ; we forma list 
of components ; we strike a balance; we 
conclude he is this or that. Very likely we 
assign him a label, and speak as if he were 
classified. Yet we are aware of our ignorance 
and helplessness ; we are bitterly conscious 
that the very essence of the man has escaped 
and defied all our tests. Sometimes we 
remark of some one “he is difficult to know ” ; 
perhaps it were nearer the truth to say that 
it is impossible to know any one. 

Consider, for instance, how seldom six 
sensible and charitable people will agree as 
to the character of some mutual friend, so 
many considering that his strong point is 
sweet temper, while the others insist that it 
is self-restraint. Consider, also, what a power 
of surprise lies in even shallow natures, so that 
one whom we thought the weakest develops 
an immovable obstinacy, and one whom we 
considered unfeeling shows himself capable 
of immense unselfishness. What unex- 
pected loyalties or treacheries ; what deeds 
of heroism or meanness; what intellectual 
achievements or imbecilities emerge in lives 
we prided ourselves on having surveyed and 
sounded. ‘Times there were when we seem 
to have mapped out every inch in a friend’s 
life, times there are when it seems as if we 
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had only sailed along the coast. We may 
ascend some open river for a distance, but 
the heart of this continent remains a mystery. 
Is it not the case that a man and a woman 
may live together in the sacred intimacy of 
wedlock, sharing as it appears, and as they 
imagine, every feeling, hope, belief, and yet 
discover with a shock of disappointment 
that each is completely fenced round and 
secluded from the other ? 

This veil is not to be thought of as an 
expedient of the individual to preserve his 
privacy, for he cannot remove it any more 
than his neighbour. For one thing it is 
physical, and must last while we are in this 
present environment. If the body be an 
instrument of revelation so that by our eyes 
and mouth and hands we declare ourselves, 
it is also a thick cloak of concealment, so 
that only as one pierces through the flesh can 
he reach the soul. No doubt the counte- 
nance, as the years pass, is dominated by 
the soul and grows into its likeness, so that 
the saint looks out on us through a clear 
window, and the evil-liver has his character 
written on his face. One, however, knows 
how often in the beginning the shape of the 
body is a contradiction of the soul; for nothing 
is more common than a perfect face giving 
a deceptive certificate to hollowness and 
insincerity, or homely features discrediting 
honesty and affection. We are indeed so 
sensible of this anomaly that our minds 
are almost inclined to accept it as an 
axiom that where Nature has given the 
form of Apollo it is safe to expect folly, 
but where she has condescended to the face 
of Socrates, there one may be certain of 
wisdom. 

And this veil is also another patent proof 
that the mercy of God is over all His works, 
for surely we ought to be thankful that in 
this present life our souls are screened from 
public view. As Nature conducts her initial 
processes in secret—and it were cruel to 
lay them bare—so does the Divine Spirit 
pursue His work upon the soul in darkness. 
If it were permitted to any human hand to 
expose a soul, then none in this life could 
stand the trial. What motives of self-in- 
terest, movements of unholy passion, base 
feelings of envy, hot fits of anger disturb 
and defile the soul even of asaint! It is 
indeed through this very discipline of temp- 
tation and ceaseless conflict with evil that 


the soul is purified and strengthened, and 
comes at last to perfection. While we are 
still struggling through our Purgatorio no 
prying eye can criticise or condemn, in the 
Paradiso the veil can be safely dropped from 
God’s finished work. 

If this veiling of the soul be inevitable in the 
present dispensation, it has serious dangers 
which we must remember and conquer. 
Every one of us is liable to be misunderstood 
and to suffer injustice. If we could explain 
ourselves and: let everything be known, then 
they had not called us ungenerous, or proud, 
or bigoted, or heretical, or something else 
that may not be worse than what we are, but 
happens not to be true of us. It is quite fair 
we should be condemned for our faults : it is 
not fair we should be condemned for our no 
faults ; and yet for the most part any protest 
is useless. Many a private person in a 
household, many a labourer in the public 
service, many a teacher in the Church, has 
been misconstrued and misjudged all his 
days without relief. Do not complain over- 
much. When one remembers how hard 
it is to understand himself, and how 
often he has erred both in self-deprecia- 
tion and self-approval, it is not wonderful 
that one should be misunderstood by other 
people. The situation is not without its 
consolations: through all His life, from 
Nazareth to Calvary, Jesus was never once 
understood. 

Perhaps it were better for most of us to 
complain less of being misunderstood and 
to: take more care that we do no injustice. 
It ought to give us pause at a time to remem- 
ber that each one has a stock of cut-and-dry 
judgments on his neighbours, and that the 
chances are that most of them are quite 
erroneous. What our neighbour really is 
we may never know, but we may be pretty 
certain that he is not what we have imagined, 
and that many things we have thought of 
him are quite beside the mark. What he 
does we have seen, but we have no idea 
what may have been his thoughts and inten- 
tions. ‘The mere surface of his character 
may be exposed, but of the complexity within 
we have not the faintestidea. People crammed 
with self-consciousness and self-conceit are 
often praised as humble, while shy and 
reserved people are judged to be proud. 
Some whose whole life is one subtle studied 
selfishness get the name of self-sacrifice, and 
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other silent heroic souls are condemned for 
want of humanity. 

Perhaps the saddest calamity of our veiled 
state is the misunderstanding that sometimes 
arises between people who are of the same 
family or are close friends. It is not easily 
removed or explained ; it may rather deepen 
than lessen with the years; it may last for 
life. Nothing surely can be a sorer cross 
than the alienation of one whom we love, 
whom we trust, whom once we made our con- 
fidant. Whether the outside world appreciate 
one is of secondary importance, it takes the 
heart out of one to be daily misread by his own. 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE 


How one longs for the shining of the sun, 
and the dispersion of the cloud! That day 
may never come this side the grave; in such 
an event let it be our consolation that those 
who have been estranged shall at last know 
even as they are known. Like ships that 
start on the great voyage together, and lose 
sight of one another in the fog, what can 
friends do but feel their way with caution 
and patience, lest there be collision and 
disaster, till at the final sunrise they 
cast anchor side by side in the fair 
haven of peace, and see one another “ face 
to face.” 


PRINCIPAL CAIRD IN GLASGOW UNIVERSITY CHAPEL 


By ALEXANDER W. STEWART 


ELL-NIGH half a century ago a 

young man whose pale face 

contrasted strikingly with his 

long black hair was inducted 
into the pastoral charge of Errol, a parish in 
the fertile Carse of Gowrie. The disruption 
of the “Frees” had but lately rent the 
Scottish Establishment, and the State church 
in this Perthshire village, as in many other 
places, was a good deal too big for the 
congregation. ‘The minister, looking out 
from his pulpit each Sunday upon the dreary 
emptiness which re-echoed his voice, sug- 
gested that it might be advisable to board 
up the unoccupied part of the kirk. An 
economical member of session sturdily op- 
posed the scheme, and with self-satisfying 
sarcasm clinched his argument with the 
remark, ‘“ We’ll maybe get a mair pop’lar 
preacher when ye’re awa.” O wise elder! 
Within half a dozen years John Caird, 
minister of Errol, had the honour of preach- 
ing before Her Majesty the Queen in Crathie 
Church a sermon, “ The religion of common 
life,’ so noble in thought, so elegant in 
diction, that the religious world has placed 
it among the masterpieces of pulpit rhetoric. 
To-day, if the Scottish people were asked to 
name their greatest living preacher, they 
would reply, with one accord, the Very Rev. 
John Caird, D.D., LL.D., Principal of the 
University of Glasgow. 


Though a hearty supporter of the Estab- 
lishment, Principal Caird has kept aloof from 
sectarian wranglings and the disputations of 
Church courts so that he is held in equal 
estimation by men of all creeds. He gives 
his services with a catholicity which is un- 
fettered by denominational ties and, on the 
rare occasions when he comes forth from 
the academic seclusion of Gilmorehill to 
enter a pulpit, crowds throng to hear his 
eloquent words. 

While the University is in session worship 
is conducted every Sunday afternoon in the 
Bute Hall. Hitherto it has been the custom 
for the Principal to preach the first sermon 
of each series, ministers of various denomi- 
nations occupying the pulpit on the suc- 
ceeding Sabbaths. Last November, how- 
ever, there was a departure from the rule of 
former years, the then Moderator of the 
General Assembly, the Right Rev. Dr. 
Donald Macleod, inaugurating the services 
in room of the learned divine who was the 
first minister of his own parish when it was 
formed thirty-nine years ago. But the citi- 
zens of Glasgow were exceptionally favoured 
during the past spring, for Principal Caird 
occupied the University pulpit not on an 
isolated occasion but on eight successive 
Sundays. Unfortunately, illness prevented 
him completing his course of twelve Gifford 
Lectures. 
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PRINCIPAL CAIRD 


These lectureships have an almost unique 
place in the history of Scotland. Nine 
years ago, Lord Gifford, a senator of the 
College of Justice, died bequeathing £80,000 
to be divided among the four Scottish Uni- 
versities for the purpose of founding in each 
of them a lectureship for promoting the 
study of natural theology in the widest sense 
of the term, to wit, “ the knowledge of God, 
the Infinite, the All, the First and Only 
Cause, the One and the Only Substance, the 
Sole Being, the Sole Reality, and the Sole 
Existence, the knowledge of His Nature and 
Attributes, the knowledge of the relations 
which man and the whole universe bear to 
Him, the knowledge of the nature and 


foundation of ethics or morals, and of all 
XXV—42 


obligations and duties thus arising.” The 
lecturers are appointed for at least two years, 
but they may be twice reappointed, or for 
six years in all. As Lord Gifford wished 
the subject to be treated as a strictly natural 
science, like astronomy or chemistry, the 
lecturers are not hampered by any dogmatic 
tests. They have absolute freedom of 
speech. 

In virtue of the bequest, the Senate of 
Glasgow received £20,000. They chose 
Professor Max Miiller as the first lecturer in 
their University, and his course, begun in 
the winter of 1888, extended over four years. 
The Professor’s treatment of the subject was 
not quite in accordance with the traditions 
of orthodox theology in Scotland, and pro- 
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BUTE HALL 


voked much criticism. It may have been 
with a view to providing somewhat of a 
counterblast to the doctrines of the eminent 
philologist that the Senate selected their 
Reverend Principal as his successor. Prin- 
cipal Caird had, however, only delivered one 
season’s lectures when he gave place to Pro- 
fessor William Wallace, of Oxford, who 
completed his full term of two years. Pro- 
fessor Wallace is a native of Cupar-Fife, 
but, though a Scotchman, his discussion 
of natural theology was on the lines of Ger- 
man Rationalism rather than on those of the 
Westminster Confession of Faith. With 
Principal Caird’s resumption of the lecture- 
ship this year, there was not only a return to 
orthodoxy, but the lectures, hitherto delivered 
on week-day afternoons, were blended with 
the Sunday service. To some extent this 
accounted for the increased interest taken in 
the lectures, but their great popularity was 
no doubt mainly due to the magnetism of 
Principal Caird’s individuality. Mere novelty 
may have drawn the crowds on the opening 
Sundays, but it required some strong personal 
influence to attract them throughout the 
series. For it must be confessed that even 
with Principal Caird as lecturer, the discus- 
sion of natural theology is not a topic which 
is calculated to kindle the enthusiasm of a 
miscellaneous audience. 

The service in the Bute Hall. begins at 
half-past two in the afternoon, and when 


congregation come early. If the 
elements are kindly, the outside 
of Glasgow University is a plea- 
sant place of waiting. Standing 
on an eminence, which makes it 
a landmark for miles around, the 
University is undisturbed by the 
noise and bustle of the great 
city, whose boundaries extend be- 
yond its domain. Pass through 
the gateway, flanked on the right 
by the facade of the old college, 
transported hither from the High 
Street, where it stood for more 
than four centuries; ascend the 
pathway to the esplanade,and what 
a prospect meets the eye! Kelvin- 
grove Park, with its grassy slopes, 
its parterres of flowers and its 
winding stream, lies at your feet. 
Beyond is the city, with its maze 
of houses and factories; the harbour brist- 
ling with masts of ships, and the Clyde 
flowing broad and unclean in the midst of 
a valley that seems hemmed in by hills 
clothed with verdure to their summits. 
Bells, many and dissonant, are calling wor- 
shippers to the city churches. As the 
clangour ceases, the clock high up in the 
tower overhead strikes the hour of two, 
and the outer doors are unlocked for the 
admission of the eager crowd. 

The Bute Hall, which serves as the 
chapel of the University, is a noble structure 
which will worthily perpetuate the name of 
its generous donor. It is the main portion 
of a pile of buildings intersecting the great 
quadrangle formed bythe class-rooms. Under- 
neath is a range of cloisters in whose dark 
and draughty recesses the students were 
wont to find shelter in the days when their 
club-house was as yet unbuilt. In the 
matter of exits and entrances the Bute Hall 
is a pattern to many churches. There are 
two stairways in each of the four corner 
turrets, while the broad Randolph staircase 
forms the principal entrance. A collection 
plate is at each. Internally the hall is a 
grand specimen of Gothic architecture with 
pointed arches, lofty, ribbed, oak roof, 
harmonious decorative details and mullioned 
windows which the bounty of prosperous 
graduates will doubtless ornament, ere long, 
with stained glass. Galleries, with fronts of 
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open fretwork and supported on light pillars, 
run along three sides of the building. At 
the south end a carved oak screen separates 
the Bute Hall from the lesser Randolph 
Hall. Sitting in the gallery you peep over 
the screen and see the little, isolated tables 
at which anxious students work out the ex- 
amination papers to decide the momentous 
question—passed.or plucked ? 

Very different is the audience in the Bute 
Hall on Sunday afternoons from the noisy, 
irreverent throng on days of graduation 
ceremony or rectorial address. Everything 
is done with decorum. An usher in uni- 
form protects the two front pews from the 
intrusion of all who are not privileged friends 
of the Professors. Behind these are three 
pews occupied by the young ladies from 
Queen Margaret College, for the__Al/ma 
Mater has now daughters as well as sons. 
The rest of the area is set apart for the 
young men from the Gilmorehill class-rooms, 
but their seniors mingle freely with them. 
In the galleries and underneath 
them sit representatives of that 
body which is conveniently classi- 
fied as the general public. It 
is a large congregation, over two 
thousand, but in the spacious hall 
there is no appearance of over- 
crowding, and the atmosphere, 
genial even when the outer air 
is chill, is free from the oppres- 
siveness which is too often asso- 
ciated with crowded churches. 

Five minutes before the hour 
appointed for the commencement 
of the service the unmusical bell 
in the quadrangle, which calls the 
students to their benches on 
week-days, begins its clatter. Mr. 
Montague Smith plays a volun- 
tary on the great organ in the 
north gallery. The folding-doors 
beneath are opened wide, and 
there is a buzz and a rustle as 
the audience rise and turn their 
eyes towards the procession of 
the Senatus Academicus which 
moves slowly and solemnly along 
the central aisle. In front walks 
the Bedellus, Mr. Lachlan Mac- 
pherson, bearing the mace, the 
oldest article in the possession of 
the University. The shields form- 


ing its hexagonal top record that it was made 
in 1465, taken to France in 1560, and re- 
stored to its original home thirty years 
later. The shields are decorated with the 
arms of Scotland and of Glasgow as well 
as with those of Turnbull, the founder 
of the University, of Lord Hamilton, the 
first endower, and of the Regent Morton, 
in whose time the University received a new 
charter. ‘The venerable symbol of authority 
weighs nearly nine pounds. Much interest 
centres in its bearer. For three-and-forty 
years Mr. Macpherson has held office and, 
with the single exception of Lord Kelvin, 
who celebrated his jubilee this summer, he 
has been longer associated with the Univer- 
sity than any one else within its walls. 
Behind the mace-bearer in the procession 
walk Principal Caird and a Divinity Pro- 
fessor, their colleagues following two by two 
with the assistants bringing up the rear. All 
wear their robes, but the monotone of black 
is varied by the scarlet, purple, and yellow 
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MR. LACHLAN MACPHERSON, JANITOR 


hoods, with white lining, which distinguish 
the occupants of the different chairs. At 
the platform the Professors file off to their 
apportioned seats in the semicircle of carved 
oak stalls, the Principal occupying the seat 
of honour on the right with the mace on the 
bookboard in front. The preliminaries of the 
service are conducted from the rostrum in 
the centre of the platform, either by Profes- 
sor Story or Professor Hastie. An opening 
psalm or hymn, a read prayer, and then a 
second hymn, in the midst of which the 
Principal ascends the oak pulpit behind the 
rostrum; these constitute the worship before 
the lecture. The singing, which is led by 
the organ and by a choir drawn from various 
churches, is in nowise remarkable. It lacks 
the volume which characterises ordinary con- 
gregational praise, probably because hymn- 
books are scarce, and it certainly has not the 
heartiness which is so conspicuous a feature 
of an evangelical service. Possibly culture 
has a restraining influence on spiritual emo- 
tion. 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE 


The elevated pulpit is not a place where 
a Spurgeon or a Morley Punshon would have 
had much spare accommodation, but it suf- 
fices for Principal Caird ; and the attendant, 
like the typical old-fashioned minister’s man, 
is careful to shut him in. 

In personal appearance the lecturer has 
little resemblance to his brother, the Master 
of Balliol. He is of small stature and slender 
build. His long grey hair emphasises the 
intellectuality of the clean-shaven face with 
its noble brow and long upper lip. In 
manner he is of the contemplative rather than 
the militant type of churchman. Principal 
Caird’s solemnity of visage would not lead 
the casual observer to suspect the latent 
humour which charms his friends in private 
life, and occasionally bursts forth on a 
platform, but never in a sermon. His 
outwardly calm demeanour only partially 
conceals the sensitive nature accustomed 
to the quietude of a study. The fali of a 
book makes him momentarily pause. His 
manner in the pulpit is not of the demon- 
strative school. Now and then he raises 
a hand above the desk, but it is his custom 
to stand with arms held down at length, one 
hand clasping the other. Principal Caird 
speaks with wonderful vigour and distinct- 
ness for a man of seventy-six years. Each 
of the three great Presbyterian bodies north 
of the Solway has a characteristic vocal tone, 
and that which is distinctively Church of 
Scotland at the present time is very much 
the tone of John Caird. His voice fas- 
cinates the listener, and holds him in a 
pleasant spell of keen attention, or, it may 
be, of dreamy abstraction, on which the 
quarterly chimings of the tower clock ob- 
trusively jar. As a Gifford Lecturer, Princi- 
pal Caird is not heard at his best. There is 
only limited scope for that eloquence which 
is the especial charm of his sermons, and 
which has placed him in the foremost rank 
of pulpit orators. The reasoning in these 
lectures is so profound that even the de- 
liberateness of the speaker makes it difficult, 
often impossible, for those unfamiliar with 
the subject to keep mental pace with the 
train of thought. Some lectures are a mere 
tickling of the intellect, but these must be 
studied, line by line and page by page—ar- 
gumentative treatises that can be only im- 
perfectly comprehended from the spoken 
word. Throughout there is that felicity of 
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expression, that unmistakable evidence of 
careful study and elaborate preparation which 
distinguishes all Principal Caird’s public 
utterances. 

A few passages may be quoted from the 
various lectures in this unfinished course. 
The theme is the doctrines of the Incarna- 
tion, or the Person of Christ, the Atonement 
or redemption from sin of the Church, or 
the corporate spiritual life of believers, and 
the future destiny of man. 

‘The Incarnation,” said Principal Caird, 
“‘may be shown to be the source of our 
profoundest religious experience and the 
strength and support of our moral life. It 
lends a new reality and intensity to our 
religious affections in bringing God within 
the range of our human sympathies. It 
enables us to see in Him, not the distant 
monarch of the Universe, invested with the 
attributes of a metaphysical infinitude, be- 
twixt whom and us there is the impassable 
barrier that separates natures absolutely 
heterogeneous, but rather a Being who not 
only transcends, but is immanent in the 
spirits He has made in His own image, whose 
infinitude does not render Him unconscious 
of finite limitations, nor His immutability of 
the weaknesses and imperfections, the pains 
and sorrows to which flesh is heir, and with 
the nature of whom it is no irreverence to 
associate the ideas of self-sacrifice, self-devo- 
tion, and of a love to which the supreme 
manifestation of love, the sacrifice of life 
itself, is not impossible. On the other hand, 
regarded as a revelation of human nature, 
the Incarnation may be said to have changed 
for us the whole aspect of our moral and 
spiritual life, not merely by setting before us 
an example of moral perfection, but by dis- 
closing the presence of a divine or infinite 
element in our nature, by revealing to us 
underneath all the limiting conditions of 
humanity—its transiency and evanescence, 
its weaknesses and imperfections, even its 
moral defilement and disability—an ideal 
glory and beauty, an essential affinity with 
the nature of God. By the voice of One 
who is at once Son of Man and Son of God, 
it calls the least and lowest, even the guiltiest 
and most degraded of mankind to be the 
sons of God, to be perfect as God is perfect, 
to be heirs of God and joint heirs with 
Christ.” . . “If we ask what lends its 
power and attractiveness to the Christian 


idea of God as Father of spirits, I think th¢ 
answer, when we analyse the idea, will be 
that it enables us to think of Him as of a 
kindred nature with our own, touched with 
the feeling of our infirmities, rejoicing in our 
joys and grieving in our griefs, knowing and 
appreciating them as not foreign to His 
own experience, and in the time of our 
calamity and distress susceptible of a pain 
and sorrow even deeper than our own. 
Nay, more than this, what the idea of fatherly 
affection brings before us is that of a love 
which takes the form of moral sympathy, of 
a love which not only is not alienated by the 
unworthiness of its object, which no injury 
can alienate or ingratitude can exhaust, but 
which so links us to itself by an inner bond 
of spiritual affinity as, whilst itself untainted 
by guilt, bearing even more acutely than 
ourselves the burden of our moral degra- 
dation, and submitting to any sacrifice, 
even the supreme sacrifice of life itself, for 
our moral restoration.” . “* What gives 
its ineffable power over human hearts to the 
life of Christ is that we can think of it as a 
life in which the very mind and heart of God 
is disclosed.” . 

“Greatness of soul is manifested by 
nothing so much as by the width and inten- 
sity of its sympathies, the capacity to identify 
its own life with the life, its own good with 
the good, of others.” .... 

“ All moral suffering contains or carries 
with it what may be called an element of 
compensation, in virtue of which it is trans- 
muted into a deeper joy. May it not even 
be said that the deepest, intensest kind of 
happiness is ever that which has an element 
of pain in it? Is there any one who has 
ever borne toil, or pain, or sorrow, for the 
sake of those whom he dearly loves, who 
does not know that there is a strange sweet- 
ness in that very sorrow, a subtle joy that 
thrills through and masters all the anguish, 
and turns it by a spiritual alchemy into the 
purest bliss a human heartcan know? And 
with this thought in our minds, is there not 
a way in which we can discern in the person 
of Christ, not a being who stripped or 
emptied Himself of His essential divinity in 
order to share in the weakness and suffering 
of humanity, but a manifestation of God in 
all the plenitude of the divine nature; and 
in the whole life of the Man of Sorrows, in 
His earthly lowliness and meanness, in His 
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mortal weakness, grief, and sorrow, His lone- 
liness and forsakenness, His drinking of the 
cup of suffering to the dregs, yea, and His 
very crucifixion and death, the disclosure of 
an ineffable joy triumphing over sorrow, of a 
divine bliss and sacrifice, which is the last 
pious revelation of the nature of God?” 

“Tt is the very central fact of our Chris- 
tian faith, that once for all it has been 
realised, and that in the person and life of 
Christ we can recognise a nature from 
which every dividing, disturbing element has 
passed away—a mind that was the pure 
medium of infinite intelligence, a heart that 
throbbed in perfect union with the infinite 
Love, a will that never vibrated, by one 
faintest aberration, from the infinite Will, a 
human consciousness possessed and suffused 
by the very spirit and life of the living 
ana 

‘The very continued existence of the 
world may be said to be the silent proof 
that its destinies are not hopeless. Unless 
we can think of the power that rules the 
world as a malignant and evil one, the race 
whose existence is perpetuated cannot be 
doomed to destruction. If the misery and 
sin of mankind are incurable—ills which 
not even Omnipotence can remedy—would 
not the total extinction of a race destined toa 
future so dark be the only course indicative 
of Divine goodness? But conception which 
Christianity brings before us is that not 
merely of the preservation of the world and 
of the hope of the future which the preser- 
vation involves. It is that a Being whom 
we can only think of as the perfect manifes- 
tation of the mind and will of God has 
appeared in the world, and that the end and 
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design of His appearance is nothing less 
than the rescue of the world from moral 
ruin, the salvation of mankind from guilt 
and a.” . s+ 

‘* Men sometimes speak as if our belief in 
Christ were a thing that stands or falls with 
the proof of the authenticity of ancient 
documents, and the demonstrated historic 
accuracy of the extant records of Christ’s 
earthly life. In their main substance these 
records have indeed stood the test of criti- 
cism, but our faith in the Christ they reveal 
rests, I believe, on a more impregnable 
foundation than historic tradition, even on 
the immanent witness to a spiritual presence 
here and now, which we can realise even 
more profoundly than when men looked on 
the face and listened to the voice of Jesus— 
the inward witness to the presence of the 
redeeming, hallowing spirit that was incar- 
nate in Him and that is still and for ever 
living, not only for us but in us, and in all 
who open their spirits to its life-giving 
power. We need not go up to heaven to 
bring Christ down from above, or back to a 
dim and vanished age with painful research 
to revive a fading image of the past. He 
is near us here and now, the light of all our 
seeing, the ever-present, inexhaustible source 
of life, and strength, and joy,—the strength, 
the purity, the peace of a life that is one 
with the very life of God.” 

The lecture finished, a hymn is sung, 
Principal Caird uplifts his hands and pro- 
nounces the benediction. Then the sena- 
torial procession, mace-bearer in front, files: 
out of the hall to the accompaniment of an 
organ voluntary, the congregation standing 
meanwhile, and the service has ended. 
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AT THE CRADLE OF CHRISTIANITY 
By JAMES WELLS, D.D. 







HE traveller usually 
approaches the Sea 
of Galilee, as Christ 





often did, from Nazareth. Over three or 
four rocky ridges, covered with prickly 
broom, thyme, and wild flowers, and across 
several valleys, he reaches the brow of a steep 
hill crowned by two knolls, which are called 
“ The Horns of Hattin,” the supposed scene 
of the Sermon on the Mount. There he is 
rewarded by one of the most cherished of all 
his experiences in Palestine. He can then 
fully sympathise with Xenophon’s famous 
ten thousand Greeks when they shouted, 
“The Sea, the Sea!” That harp-shaped, 
shimmering, deep blue sheet of water at his 
feet is for him, the Sea. What are all the 
other lakes in the world compared with it? 
In front of him lies the brown, rocky, tree- 
less Eastern shore, and behind it, the level 
tableland of Bashan. Three miles to the 
left, Tiberias, with its staring Saracenic ruins, 
nestles between the shore and an_ over- 
hanging cliff. The mighty Hermon bounds 
his view to the north. 

But how low, how small, how lonely, 
how brilliantly blue the lake looks! It fills 
the crater of an extinct volcano ; lava stones 
lie in all directions ; and the uneven rustic 


framework of rugged, bare mountains com- 
pletes one’s impression of desolation. Its 
utter loneliness may remind a Scotsman of 
Lake Cornisk in Skye, or of some parts of 
Loch Awe. 

Another admirable view point is Safed, at 
the north-east. It is supposed to be “the city 
set on an hill.” From Safed the lake seems 
just at our feet. One is inclined to lift a 
stone and try to pitch it into the water. We 
were told that an Englishman, seeing the 
lake from the same point, resolved to start 
for a swim, though some eight miles of 
“scandals ” (that is, tripping stones), stum- 
bling-blocks, and rocks of offence lay between 
him and his bath. 

Leaving Safed, we kept to the east of the 
ordinary route. A real Via Mala brought us 
to a wilderness of gigantic weeds, under 
which lay great prostrate pillars and entabla- 
tures. It was Keraseh, the ancient Chorazin, 
about three miles north of the lake. The 
woe Christ spoke over it has been fulfilled 
(Matt. xi. 21); it is desolation’s masterpiece. 
The ruins of a synagogue can be easily traced. 
Chorazin has not an inhabitant now. We 
found two bronzed boys, each in a sheepskin, 
herding a few black goats on the site. The 
little owl of Palestine, the Greek emblem of 
wisdom, called by the Arabs “ the mother of 
ruins,” appropriately presided over the scene. 
Its melancholy note sounded like the dirge 
of departed glory. An hour’s riding through 
prodigious thistles, nettles, marigolds, marsh- 
mallows, and wild mustard-trees, brought us 
to Tell Hum, the site, as most believe, of 
Capernaum, “ His own city.” Its present 
name, which means ‘ the Black Mound,” has 
been taken from its black basaltic stones. 
It is now “cast down to hell,” for, quite 
lately, the only remnant of the synagogue— 
its principal ruin—was utilised as the wall of 
a byre. 





‘* There in the ruin, heedless of the dead, 
The shelter-seeking peasant builds his shed.” 


Some monks have recently removed this 
indignity. This synagogue may have been 
built by “the centurion,” and in it Christ 
may have preached the sermon reported in 














A FAMILY GROUP FROM THE SEA OF GALILEE 


chapter vi. of St. John’s Gospel. One marble 
stone—probably a lintel—has sculptured 
upon it a pot of manna (which recalls 
Christ’s text), and, apparently, Aaron’s rod, 
anda lamb. Other half-defaced sculptures 
seem to represent David’s shield, bunches 
of grapes, and the Ark on a new cart. 

This black stone heap must always rank 
among the most sacred places on earth. 
Here our Lord spent the eighteen busiest 
months of His ministry; and hither He used 
to return after His missionary circuits. 

Two miles along the shore westward bring 
us to Ain et Tabighah, the ancient Beth- 
saida, that is, ‘“ fisher house””—our Fisher 
Row—the home of the two Barjonas or 
Johnsons (Peter and Andrew), and also of 


Philip, James, and John. The only building 
there used to be an old corn-mill; but, five 
years ago, the German Roman Catholics 
built a red-roofed Hospice. The largest 
spring around the lake is here, but the 
stream from it that turns the mill is brackish, 
and may have suggested to James, one of 
the natives, the question, “ Doth the foun- 
tain send forth from the same opening 
sweet water and bitter ?” (James iii. 11). 

He may have got the hint for his illustra- 
tion from the fact that the vigorous stream 
branches into several streamlets. It is the 
fountain, the only one in the village, or 
the fountain by way of eminence. 

Some six or seven native families live 
here in miserable huts: fishing-nets are 
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® STORM ON THE LAKE AND OLD TOWER 


usually spread out to dry, and an old boat is 
hauled up on the beach. Perhaps it was 
just here that Jesus saw the four sitting in a 
boat of exactly this pattern, and said to them, 
“‘ Follow me, and I will make you fishers of 
men ” (Matthew iv. 18). 

A few yards from the shore a “naked” 
fisherman—that is, divested of his outer 
garments—is busy at work, and many a 





AT THE END OF THE WALL OF TIBERIAS 


gospel scene flashes upon us with startling 
vividness. Some parts of the lake here seem 
black and solid with fishes. They are 
pattering on the water like hail on a window 
during a fierce hailstorm. One wonders 
where they can all get food. A net let down 
among them might easily be broken with the 
weight of the “catch.” Lake Merom and 
the upper Jordan must be wonderful breed- 
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ing places for fish, for “ Rob Roy” tells that 
he paddled his canoe “along the curved 
line of fishes’ backs and flashing tails.” 

This wonderful bounty, with some trifling 
exceptions, is now wasted; but in Christ’s 
day it was a great food supply, by which 
most of the Apostles made their living. 
They sold their fish at Jerusalem, and near 
what was called the Fish Gate (2 Chron. 
xxxi. 14, &c.), was a fish market, supplied 
wholly from the Lake of Tiberias (Stapfer, 
p. 186). A German has suggested that John, 
the beloved disciple, was a fish agent in 
Jerusalem, and that he thus knew the maid 
of the high priest, as he supplied the palace 
with fish. He seems to have thriven, as, 
besides the old home on the lake, he had a 
house of his own in Jerusalem, to which he 
took the mother of our Lord. 

A philanthropist, wishing to help the poor 
lake-dwellers, has recently offered money to 
revive the industry by which the Apostles 
earned their bread; but the trail of the’ Turkish 
tax-gatherer blights every such proposal. 
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Near Bethsaida, a friend saw a man catch- 
ing fish with a casting net, kindling a fire of 
coals (charcoal), roasting the fish and eating 
them with brown bread. Very likely the 
man would gather up the fragments, and 
put them into “his bosom,” “that nothing 
be lost.” 

My friend had before him the outward 
features of Christ’s third interview with His 
disciples after His resurrection (St. John’s 
Gospel xxi. 1-14). 

May there not be a fine touch of 
humanity in our Saviour having His last 
two meetings with His disciples at the two 
spots specially dear to Him—this shining 
shore and the knolls around Bethany ? 

Three or four of the little creeks here have 
a gentle slope like the gallery of a church. 
A push of the hand would launch down the 
sloping beach a boat that would make an 
excellent pulpit, and secure the desired 
space between the preacher and the urgent 
crowd. One feels almost certain that Christ 
preached in these charming little bays. The 
hard path here leads through a small corn- 
field. It is such a “croft” as most Highland 
fishermen have. On one side you see the 
grain struggling with thorns; on the other 
is a good crop; while some seed has been 
sown among rocks, and will soon wither 
away. 
mingled with this wheat, though no man can 
detect them till harvest. At the side a wild 
mustard-seed, of the same species as in our 
cornfields, has grown toa tree. The whole 
imagery of three of the best known of the 
parables of the Divine Symbolist is here 
spread out before our eyes. Very intelligible 
and memorable do spiritual truths become 
when wedded to the simplest and commonest 
of everyday sights. 

The road round the north-west corner of 
the lake was one of the great highways in 
Christ’s day. Along it there would be 
booths of branches, or huts, where a Matthew 
might sit as toll-bar-keeper or “ publican.” 
Such /oll-booths are found near every village 
to-day, and some one is always sitting “ at 
the receipt of custom ” (Matt. ix. 9). 

The “ Land of Gennesaret,” the paradise 
of Palestine, is a splendid holm or carse, 
enriched by the scourings of the basaltic 
hills—for our richest harvests are due to 
volcanoes and tempests. Its rivulets are 
overshadowed with oleanders, ‘ these willowy 


Tares, an expert assured me, are, 
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NEW BUILDINGS OF TIIE SCOTTISH MISSION AT TIBERIAS 


roses” ; and its marsh-mallows are as tall as 
a man. 

In the five miles between Bethsaida and 
Magdala (now El Mejdel—it means the 
same as “ Castleton”) not one permanent 
human dwelling greets the eye. Magdala 
has a solitary and very beautiful palm waving 
over thirty squalid mud hovels. And like 
that one palm-tree, one name—itself a 
blessed evangel—here touches the soul of 
the pilgrim. Mary Magdalene has im- 
mortalised Magdala in every tongue. The 
white gravel strand hereabouts is strewn with 
fresh-water shells, which are eagerly collected 
by travellers, and carried into all parts of the 
world. 

The traveller approaching Tiberias from 
the north, before he enters the town, is con- 
fronted with an impressive monument to 
the great Physician and memorial of the 
Christian faith, He has before him the 
beautiful and commodious hospital, and the 
two dwelling-houses of the Scottish Mission. 
This mission was established ten years ago 
with the hope of reviving the religion of 
Christ in its earthly cradle, which, for many 
centuries, has also been its grave. The 
mission garden, reaching to the lake, with 
its Oriental vegetation, shows what the Holy 


Land once was, and what it might soon 
become. ‘These three stone fabrics seem to 
preside over the ancient capital of Galilee, 
and contrast strongly with the one thousand 
rotten houses around. So far as we know, 
Christ never entered Tiberias. The re- 
splendent palace, or “golden house” of 
Herod Antipas—* that fox,” whose subject 
Christ was—stood on the hill at the south of 
the city. It is now called “the Palace of 
the King’s Daughter.” Here, probably, the 
daughter of Herodias danced, and John was 
beheaded. The ruins of Herod’s capital 
and sea wall cover about two miles along the 
shore. Near the southern end of the ruins 
are the famous medicinal hot sulphur 
springs—the Buxton and Aix-les-Bains of 
modern Palestine. These are the Hammath 
(that is, Hot Well) of Joshua (xix. 35); 
Emmaus is another form of the same word. 
These wells are now surrounded by a hall 
with several porticos, in which one usually 
finds ‘a great multitude of impotent folk, 
of blind, halt, withered.” The sight very 
vividly recalls the pool of Bethesda. 

A few yards from the baths are the 
“whited sepulchres” of famous Jewish 
Rabbis, whose dust makes Tiberias a sacred 
city. Chief among these is Rabbi Meir, 
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before whose tomb a lamp is kept burning. 
Attached to this tomb is what we may call 
the Theological University of the Jews. 
There boys intone the Talmud, sitting at 
the feet of their grey-bearded teacher, just as 
Saul of Tarsus, when a lad, sat at the feet of 
Gamaliel. These pupils rock backwards 
and forwards as they recite, and they are 
heard a great way off, as he is the dux who 
makes the most noise. ‘This rocking of the 
pupils is commended by the Rabbis as 
scriptural ; for is it not written, “ All my 
bones shall say, Lord who is like unto 
Thee?” (Psalm xxxv. 10). During the 
early centuries of our era, Tiberias was the 
Jerusalem of the Jews, and its Patriarch was 
their Pope. The “Lake of Tiberias” is 
thus the cradle of two religions—Christianity 
and Modern Judaism. 

The road at the south end of the lake goes 
over what are believed to be the ruins of 
Tarichea. The word means “ pickling 
places,” or ‘ fish-curers’ town.” In Christ’s 
day Tarichza kippered fish were as famous 
as ‘“‘Finn’on haddies” are now. Its -ship- 
building yards were also in great repute, and 
it was the chief station of the Jewish Navy 
in the days of Josephus. 

We crossed Jordan by the ferry, and 
passed two or three miserable villages. The 
railway station for Tiberias is to be there- 
about, and the company have power to 
place steam tugs on the lake. Opposite 
Tiberias, but a little further north, lies Kersa 
or Gergesa, a ruin on the lake at the mouth 
of Wady Samakh. It is to be a railway 
station. It is believed to be the spot where 
our Saviour healed the Gadarene demoniac 
(Mark v. 1-20). The hill to the east is a 
“steep place,” and on its sides are still 
hundreds of rock-hewn caves and graves, 
which offer shelter both to the living and the 
dead. Indeed, in rain and wind, the tombs 
are the best houses in the country, and they 
are fire-proof. Wild swine abound there, and 
we found that they had ploughed up the soil 
for roots. I metasportsman who was going 
there in the hope of “ bagging ” wild boars. 

We visit a small encampment of Bedouin 
near the Wady. Their name was Diabs, or 
“ Wolves ”"—Homo homini lupus. Three 
women in the chiefs tent were prostrate 
with fever—the malarial fever common in 
that region. Not far off, Peter’s mother-in- 
law “ lay sick of a fever,” probably the same 
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sort of fever that had mastered these long- 
haired, tattooed women. 

The lake is still as fretful and fitful as 
when Jesus used to sail on it. It is 
roughened by the gentlest breeze ; the stones 
on the beach are all rounded with the in- 
cessant chafing of the waves. 

Every traveller feels the silence as of the 
grave, a silence that can almost be seen 
and heard. This land keeps well her pre- 
dicted Sabbaths of desolation. Yet the lake 
was once covered with sails, and rimmed 
with cities, villages, and villas. May we not 
believe that Christ’s choice of this sphere 
reveals His mission-hunger and passion for 
men and numbers? On reflection, the 
Christian pilgrim is glad that all other voices 
are hushed, as in the silence he can hear 
more distinctly the one Voice which still 
speaks from this platform to all mankind. 
He is thankful that the present does not 
here compete with the past, and that 
nothing intrudes to break the spell of holy 
association. The awful stillness agrees well 
with his own mood. “ Even to-day,” as Orelli 
puts it, “ there hovers over the Sea of Galilee 
that delightful fragrance which is diffused 
over the last pages of the Gospel of John, 
and one even to-day believes that he still 
hears the Lord saying here, ‘ Peace be unto 
you.’ ” 

But will it be so easy for the traveller to 
transport himself in imagination to these 
sacred days, when he hears the call, in 
broken English, “ Passengers for Tiberias 
change here,” when he drives to the beach 
in a cab, and sees the steamer getting up 
steam to take him across the lake? The 
strange incongruities between the ancient and 
the modern in Palestine often precipitate 
one’s thoughts from the sacred to the ridicu- 
lous. 

Vain were the effort to describe the feel- 
ings awakened by this lake, so small to the 
eye, so great to the heart—farvus videri, 
ingens sentiri, We can sympathise with an 
excellent lady whom I met at Capernaum. 
She was confused with wonder and joy. 
Every now and again she was asking aloud 
whether this could really be the place where 
Christ dwelt. She was scarce able to be- 
lieve that the dream of her girlhood had 
been realised, and feelingly appealed to me to 
tell her whether she was under a delusion. 

I shall only remind the reader that this 
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sheet of water has supplied Christendom 


with many sacred symbols. Many pages of 
the New Testament bear a water-mark, and 
this is the water that gave the mark. Take 
an illustration or two from the beloved 
disciple, himself one of the “ Lakists.” In 
his old age and imprisonment he would 
naturally turn for solace to the scenes of his 
youth and liberty, to the Sacred Lake and 
the Sacred City. Transfigured as these were 
by their associations with Christ, they would 
lie before him in such a light as never 
shone on sea or land, wearing a halo beyond 
any poet’s dream. This blue sea among 
the hills and its environs formed the “ gem 
of Palestine,” and John’s earthly paradise. 
The azure of heaven, and the glories of the 
sun and moon and stars, were reflected in 
its unflawed mirror. It was the great idealiser 
and refiner ; for it received the muddy waters 
of the Jordan, and made them pure. Its 
waters, fed by the snows of Hermon—“ iced 
water,” literally — were remarkably sweet, 
pure and cool, and in entire contrast with 
the Dead Sea. In a land where water is 
scarce and the wells often brackish, and 
where “a cup of cold water” is a boon to 
be gratefully remembered even in the other 
world, a whole lakeful of fresh water was 
a perfect heaven on earth, an exhibition of 
the boundless bounty of God. To a child 
of the East, a river of “living water” like 
the Jordan, as opposed to their stale cistern 
water, was a joy for ever to eye and ear, and 
the sweetest music he ever heard. It was 
natural for John to compare the music of 
heaven to “the voice of many waters.” 
Remember also that Jordan seemed a 
miraculous river, as it overflowed its banks 
when other streams were dried up. Was it 
not thus very natural for John to clothe his 
vision of heaven with images obviously 
borrowed from his heaven on earth, from 
his own well-beloved river and lake? We 
note the water-mark in his glowing words, 
and we know where he got it: “And he 
showed me a pure river of water of life, 
clear as crystal (Dr. Merrill describes the 
Jordan as “chrystal clear”)... .. In the 
midst of the street of it, and on either side 
of the river, was there the tree of life” 
(Rev, xxii. 1, 2). The midst of the street, 
with its sickening rivulets of filth, un- 
scavengered except by the dogs, is the 
most unwelcome sight in a Palestinian town; 
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but in the heavenly city even that will be 
planted thick with attractions. An Oriental 
never thinks of a paradise without trees. The 
Seer’s sanctified imagination connects with 
the unwithering tree, or rather “the forest 
of life” in heaven, the evergreen trees of his 
boyhood, which grew along the Jordan and 
the streams of Gennesaret, and whose beauty 
was enhanced by contrast with the burnt-up, 
palpitating hills. Fresh fruit in the Holy 
Land is prized as medicine, especially as a 
sovereign remedy against fever. But the 
very leaves, not merely the fruits, of the 
tree are to be “for the healing of the 
nations.” Contrast as well as comparison 
suggests his metaphors. ‘ Neither shall the 
sun light on them nor any heat,” he says 
(Rev. vii. 16). There, in summer, 680 feet 
beneath the sea-level, there is no escape 
from the pitiless sun; the stones are hot 
as if on fire; and the air flickers and dances 
as if above a limekiln. 

The snowy Hermon, presiding imperially 
over all Galilee, with its summit in the skies, 
might suggest the literary mould of “the 
great white throne” ; and its glittering snow 
the “white and glistering” linen of the 
saints. Once more, the play of colours on 
the lake at sunrise and sunset is marvellous. 
The water is then as red as blood or fire 
(2 Kings iv. 23). The brilliant hues of the 
hills are reflected in the lake, which thus 
doubly glows like a surface of molten gold. 
It is then literally a sea of glory: its mystic 
beauty seems scarcely to belong to earth. 
Often rainbows by night or moonbows span 
the lake. The spectator can then sympathise 
with Job (xxxi. 26): “If I beheld .... 
the moon walking in brightness; and my 
heart hath been secretly enticed, or my 
mouth has kissed my hand” (in nature- 
worship). At such a moment one receives 
his highest ideas of material beauty. Stand- 
ing upon the slope yonder, above his home, 
John’s poetic eye would often see both 
the visible and the mystic heaven in the 
unflawed mirror which sparkled for miles like 
diamonds. And may we not believe that he 


was wedding the earthly and the heavenly 
when he wrote: ‘And I saw as it were a sea 
of glass mingled with fire”? (Rev. xv. 2). 

His own lake had given him his best 
earthly vision of rest, peace and beauty; and 
that vision blended with his conceptions of 
the perfect blessedness of heaven. 
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NIGHTINGALES'’ 


NESTS 


By C. J. CORNISH, Auruor or “ Witp EnGLanp oF To-Day,” ETC. 


HEN the nightingale’s nest is 
built, and the cock bird ceases 
its song, its existence is usually 
forgotten till next spring. If its 

merits as a house builder and father of a 
family were better known, the bird would 
take even a higher place than it does in the 
sentimental appreciation of the world. 
But, like other great singers, it withdraws 
its domestic life from the public. Even by 
those who delight in hunting for birds’-nests, 
the nightingale’s is, more often than not, only 
discovered by accident. The bird always pre- 
fers to build on the Jower line of the minor 
growth in copses or shrubberies,;just where 
the dead oak leaves lie below the small 
brambles, little struggling dog-rose 
plants, privets, or woodbine. The 
nest is not usually built 7x the ground, 
that is, in a hollow which brings its 
sides flush with the soil, as the lark’s 
or pipit’s nest, but is set just at the 
spring of the small vegetation, so that 
its bottom rests on the ground, and its 
sides are supported by the brambles 
or dog-rose stems. If it were a neat 
round cup it would be very easily seen 
in this position. The bird therefore 
makes it as much as possible like a 
bunch of dead oak leaves caught in 
the bramble stems, and leaves a fringe 
of rough oak leaves or chestnut leaves, 
not worked in, round the rim. In- 
side, the lining is highly finished, and 
often lined with skeleton leaves, per- 
fect both in texture and as ornament. 
The first nest which I ever found 
was set in the bottom of a straggling 
privet bush. We were seeking a 
cricket-ball, and found that the ball 
had rolled into the nest. This pair 
of nightingales built year after year 
within twenty or thirty yards of this 
spot. Sometimes the nest was in the 
bank of a ditch close by; in that 
case it was placed like a robin’s, in 
a hollow of the slope, but always on 


the same side as the hedge. This 


was at Debenham in Suffolk, where 
three or four gardens were yearly 


haunted by nightingales. At’ Thornham Hall, 
Lord Henniker’s fine place near Eye, there 
were more nightingales, and the birds were 
tamer than I have ever seen elsewhere, even 
in the Surrey Coombs. The country was tame 
enough, the soil heavy clay, and there were 
none of the pretty running streams and echo- 
ing banks which the nightingales love in the 
valleys of the Wey and the Mole. But the 
grounds round the house and the park 
seemed to suit them exactly. There is very 
little formality about the copses, shrubberies, 
and outbuildings which surround Thornham 
Hall. Little shrubberies, splendid, thick, 
clipped thorn hedges, angles and corners, 





(Photo from Life by R. B. Lodge, Enfield) 


NIGHTINGALE AT NEST WITH FOOD 
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(Photo from Life by R. B. Lodge, Enfield) 


NEST OF BLACK-HEADED BUNTING 


with a few bushes and trees growing natu- 
rally, and no pervading mania for chopping 
and clearing, not only made the surroundings 
of the house highly picturesque, but made a 
natural preserve for wild birds. Here we 
were shown five nightingales’ nests in a few 
minutes, on some of which the birds were 
sitting in view of every passer-by on the 
paths which led from the house and offices 
to gardens, kennels, and keepers’ lodges. In 
the Surrey Coombs their nests are far more 
difficult to find. At the Charterhouse 
near Godalming, the boys used to search 
the valleys where nightingales abounded, with 
very little success. The large acreage of 
copsewood, and the care taken by the birds 
to hide the nest, made their discovery a 
matter of good luck rather than skill. An 
accident which led to the finding of one nest 
showed incidentally how much mischief may 
be done by boys trespassing in covers where 
wild pheasants are sitting. Two boys were 
bird-nesting in a copse near Godalming, 
when one trod on the back of a sitting 
pheasant. Of course the bird rose with a 


noise like a firework ; she was sitting on 
seven eggs, and every egg was broken. 
The culprits feeling rather guilty, hurried 
out of the copse and were scrambling 
through the hedge on to the road, when 

| a nightingale flew out under their feet. 
There was the nest and four eggs. In 
going past this copse twenty years after, 
I found a nightingale practising its song 
not ten yards from the place where the 
nest was found. The heath on the 
other side had been studded with brick 
villas, and there were no pheasants in 
the copse. But migratory birds never 
seem to desert an old nesting ground, 
so long as they can obtain food for their 
young near their hereditary home, and 
the place is occupied by successive gene- 
rations without interval or even temporary 
desertion. 

With the exception of the nests of two 
or three birds which build not only on 
the ground, but on ground covered by 
thick bushes, as do the stonechat, grass- 
hopper, warbler, and sometimes the whin- 
chat, I know no nest so difficult to find 
as that of the black-headed bunting. In 
Suffolk, where it was not uncommon, it 
was three years before I could discover 
one, though at that time bird-nesting 

was considered by my brothers and myself 
almost as good sport as shooting or fishing. 
The handsome birds regularly frequented 
the sides of one or two of the streams 
which form the sources of the Deben 
river, near the picturesque old town of 
Debenham. Their black heads, white collars, 
and warm brown plumage made them con- 
spicuous birds by the stream-side. They 
were always seen near the same places, and 
in the case of any other bird, the nest would 
soon have been discovered. We hunted the 
stream banks inch by inch, prying into all 
the roots of the thorn-bushes, then full of 
may-blossom, which grew on the marshy 
banks. We thrashed the reed beds with 
poles, and examined all the wisps of dry 
drift and rubbish which had caught in the 
banks in winter floods. We even waded 
into the stream to search under the over- 
hanging banks, but to no purpose. On one 
occasion the bird flew out from the roots of 
a bush, and stayed calling and fidgeting about 
on the opposite bank, in such a manner 
that we made certain of finding the eggs. 
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But no trace of a nest appeared. Then in 
a single season we found four nests, two on 
the same evening. One was in the lowest 
boughs of a thick whitethorn bush, over- 
hanging the stream, but in a meadow in 
which we had never seen the birds. The 
other was in a little meadow on a hill, with 
no water near except a small pond, about 
twenty yards long, surrounded with bulrushes 
and blackthorn, in the meadow itself. We 
had seen the birds there, but it was not their 
breeding place. The nest was set on the 
near side of the ditch, under a mass of dead 
grass and brambles, and was quite invisible. 
In both cases the bird had just begun to sit, 
and betrayed its nest by flying off with the un- 
mistakable “ fluster” which a bird generally 
makes when surprised on its eggs. One 
contained five, and the other six eggs. For 
genuine pleasure in the sport of bird-nesting 
—egg robbing need not be a neces- 
sary accompaniment of this—I know 
no nests that give such complete 
satisfaction as those of the bunting 
tribe. The difficulty of finding 
them is not all. Whether the yellow- 
hammer, or the great bunting, or 
the black-headed species be the one 
discovered, nest and eggs are always 
beautiful. In the former the grada- 
tion of construction, from the in- 
tentional rudeness of the exterior 
to the beautifully finished cup of 
the interior, is much less gradual 
than in the nests of many species. 
It is a common trick of wood- 
turners to showa neatly turned cup, 
hollowed in a “chock” of wood cut 
from the branch, with the rough 
bark left on outside, the neatness 
of the artificial work contrasting 
with the rough exterior. The bunt- 
ings’ nests resemble these. The 
outside is of the rudest construc- 
tion, often like a chance tuft of 
straw or dead grass which has 
fallen from a waggon, but the edge 
of the cup is as sharply defined as 
if moulded or turned in a lathe. It 
is perfectly round, perfectly smooth, 
and lined wholly with horsehair, as 
neatly woven as the human hair in a 
mourning ring. Not one filament 
straggles or is out of place. In the 
portrait of the black-headed bunting’s 
XXV—43 
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nest given in this paper, one or two of the 
hairs of the lining are displaced. But this 
has almost certainly been caused by the 
nest having been grasped between the 
finger and thumb, and slightly tilted to obtain 
a clear view of the eggs. The yellowhammer 
and common bunting’s eggs are slightly 
different in character from those of the 
black-headed bunting. The former are 
covered with irregular purple lines and blots, 
as if a child had been marking them with 
pen and ink. ‘The black-headed buntings 
are still handsomer. ‘“ Livid” is the colour 
adjective which best describes their general 
tone. I know no natural object to which 
they can be correctly compared, except some 
tmts of a half-ripened black grape; but 
the greenish tint of the grape does not 
appear on the egg. The markings constantly 
take the form of letters, and many collectors 
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NEST OF GREATER WHITETHROAT 
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can show an egg plainly marked with their 
own initials. The writer’s brother, the 
Reverend J. G. Cornish, of Lockinge, Berk- 
shire, had one marked with a clearly defined 
1.64.C 

The greater whitethroat is far the com- 
monest of the migratory warblers, more 
common than even the chiff-chaff; its nest, 
too, is easier to find than that of any other 
of the tribe. Still, it needs a kind of special 
aptitude, with experience added, to make 
certain of a good “find” of whitethroats’ 
eggs. In High Suffolk we used always to 
seek the earliest whitethroats’ nests in the 
patches of wild dog-rose, which, by the 
custom of the country, were cut down every 
few years when the ditches were cleared and 
hedges lopped, and came early into thick 
leaf, at no great distance from the ground. 
If there were five or six of these dog-rose 
clumps in a fence in the month of May, we 
seldom troubled to look elsewhere for the 
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whitethroats’ nests. There are six or seven 
warblers which make nests and lay eggs so 
alike, and in places so similar, that among 
the country boys they were all called by the 
same name—*hay-jacks.” These were the 
greater and lesser whitethroats, the garden- 
warbler, the blackcap, the hedge-warbler, 
and the reed-warbler. We soon learnt to 
distinguish the two former. The “lesser 
whitethroat” has the smallest nest of any 
English bird—smaller and lighter than a 
gold-crest’s, and shallower than that of the 
greater whitethroat. The sedge-warbler’s 
eggs are more closely speckled, and marked 
with black hair-like lines. The reed-warbler 
builds a somewhat different nest (as a rule) 
from either of the above, though we always 
preferred to see the bird before naming 
the eggs. But the nests and eggs of 
the blackcap and garden-warbler are so 
exactly alike that they cannot well be dis- 
tinguished. 





LADY ROSALIND; OR, FAMILY FEUDS 


By EMMA MARSHALL 


AUTHOR OF “ UNDER SALISBURY SPIRE,” ‘* WINCHESTER MEADS,’ 


ETC. ETC. 


** The crooked shall be made straight, 
And the rough places plain.” 


CHAPTER XVII 
A QUESTION 
** One place performs, like any other place 
The proper service, every place on earth 


Was planned to furnish man with.” 
BROWNING. 


" H, Lord Penbury!” It was Mrs. 
Selworthy’s voice; and very un- 
willingly Lord Penbury had to 
stop at the gate of Mrs. Sel- 

worthy’s hdtse. 

“Such lovely weather! It will shorten 
the winter nicely. Won’t you come in?” 

.“ No, thank you. I am on my way to 
bid my friends at High Cross good-bye.” 

‘“‘ Hessie has just driven past in our shabby 
little cart with Bernard. How is it you 
missed them ?” 

“Indeed, I don’t know. Perhaps because 
I have been in the gardens and the stable 





looking after matters there. And when once 
my coachman begins to talk he never knows 
when to stop.” 

“And so we are to lose you for a long 
time,” Mrs. Selworthy said in a doleful 
voice. 

“TI shall be here at Christmas, and I hope 
to find you well then. If I don’t meet Mr. 
Selworthy, bid him good-bye for me. I have 
asked my mother to see my annual gift for 
the parish is not forgotten.” 

“* How good you are! And how fortunate 
Penbury will be to gain what we lose. Well, 
I am at a loss without my dear Hessie. Still, 
I could not refuse Lady Rosalind. Not that 
she is very friendly to me—she is rather stand- 
off—but Hessie has a positive adoration for 
her. We must have her at home at Christmas. 
There is so much to be done then, as every- 
thing falls on us. Canon Barker has come 
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to the Rectory, but he is no good—in fact, 
learned bookish clergymen who have been 
Oxford dons have no business to take a 
living like this. The parish is so scattered, 
and my poor brother is often nearly worn off 
his legs; and I don’t think Toby will hold 
on much longer. Canons of cathedrals ought 
not to hold livings!” 

“‘ My dear Mary!” it was Mr. Selworthy’s 
voice, ‘‘ you are very fond of making sweep- 
ing assertions.” Then to Lord Penbury, 
who was only too glad to have a chance of 
escape from Mrs. Selworthy: ‘“ I am pleased 
I have happened to meet you; in which 
direction are you going?” 

“To High Cross. Will you walk with 
me? Ishall be glad to have your company, 
for I am off to Bristol in an hour or two, to 
catch the fast train for Edinburgh.” 

Then giving Mrs. Selworthy’s hand a 
friendly shake, Lord Penbury was turning 
away, congratulating himself he should not 
have to listen to Mrs. Selworthy’s voluble 
tongue again, when she called out : 

“ Tell Hessie she must not keep Toby and 
the cart too long. It puts Tom out if he 
has to clean it after dark, and I insist on its 
never being put away covered with mud.” 

‘‘ As if I cared about Tom,” Lord Penbury 
thought as he walked away. 

He was always on very friendly terms with 
Mr. Selworthy, and could heartily admire his 
good work in the parish, but to-day he was 
more constrained in manner than usual. 

Like many other people in the neighbour- 
hood, Mr. Selworthy had noticed a change 
in Lord Penbury since he had come into 
the title. He attributed it to the added 
responsibility it brought upon him, and the 
necessity of meeting the difficulties which 
beset him as the heir to his uncle, who had 
left behind him debts and dishonour. 

But as he walked along by Lord Penbury’s 
side towards High Cross, speaking of in- 
different matters, he did not have the least 
suspicion of the real cause of his companion’s 
distrait manner. 

It was no use trying to deceive himself 
any longer. Lord Penbury knew that he 
was absolutely and entirely in love with 
Hessie Selworthy; and yet he dreaded to 
think of the surprise and opposition which 
he would have to meet, and all that his 
friends and relations would urge against his 
choosing for his wife one who, sweet and 
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good as she was, was so entirely different 
from the type of young lady with whom he 
had been brought in contact on the hunting- 
field and tennis-court, at balls and picnics, 
and towards one or two of whom many eyes 
were directed as the most suitable wife for 
the Earl of Penbury. 

“It is very good of you to spare Miss 
Selworthy to my cousin,” Lord Penbury 
began after a pause. 

Mr. Selworthy noticed with some surprise 
that Lord Penbury did not call Hessie by 
her name. 

‘“‘ She is very glad to be useful,” Mr. Sel- 
worthy said, “and it has rather fulfilled a 
wish she has sometimes expressed to me to 
do some tangible work. It is the common 
desire of many girls in these days to go out 
into the world, and, as they say, ‘earn 
their own living’; a way of putting it to 
which Hessie rather objects. To be a 
governess to those two poor children, and to 
be with Lady Rosalind, seems to have 
come, I might almost say, providentially. 
For it would have been entirely against her 
mother’s wishes if she had left home as a 
companion or governess.” 

‘And against every one’s wish who 
knows her, I should think,” Lord Penbury 
said, with suppressed indignation at the idea. 
“No one could wish to see any one so 
charming in her ignorance of the world sent 
off in a dependent position.” 

‘*No, that is true,’ Mr. Selworthy said, 
‘and I am glad it is not necessary. Still, 
we must remember, if I died—a not very 
remote contingency—Hessie and her mother 
would be cast on the world. I have nothing 
to leave them, and I can only trust God will 
raise up friends for them.” 

“T hope to goodness,” Lord Penbury said, 
“the day is far off when we are to lose you 
from Little Monkton, unless it is for your 
advantage. You ought to have something 
better than this curacy, doing another man’s 
work for neither thanks nor adequate pay.” 

‘“‘T have enough for my needs, and, more- 
over, we none of us come to our place by 
accident.” 

“ Browning puts that well before us. I 
daresay you know the lines I mean.” 

Lord Penbury laughed. 

*‘T know anything of Browning! Iam 
sure I don’t. I am not clever enough to 
understand him.” 
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“Well, it does not require much cleverness 
to understand him when he says : 


‘* If ye have souls, know how to see and use; 
One place performs, like any other place, 
The proper service every place on earth 
Was framed to furnish man with, serves alike 
To give him note that through the place he sees 
A place is signified he never saw, 
But, ?f he lack not soul, may learn to know.” 


It means, in plain English, it does not very 
much matter where we live if we look at 
it as a place where service is to be rendered, 
and we are to take the work appointed us 
without questioning the wisdom of God, who 
gives it to us to do.” 

‘‘T suppose you mean that I am to find 
work at Penbury Castle. I do find it with 
a vengeance—everything is gone to rack 
and ruin; and I daresay you have heard a 
lot of things cropped up which are not very 
creditable to the family name.” 

“Tt seems to me,” Mr. Selworthy said, 
“ that it is a fine field for a man of your age 
to redress old wrongs, and bring about a 
happier state of things.” 

“ Ah, yes, that may be true, but I don’t 
think, whatever Browning may say, that I 
am the right man in the right place at Pen- 
bury Castle. The grim desolation of that 
old house with the dark fir-trees moaning 
round it must be seen to be believed, and 
then all that miserable story connected with 
it!” 

“Oh! I hope you will brighten it up in 
time. You are sure to marry, and re 

More might have been said had not the 
conversation been here interrupted by a 
meeting with Canon Barker, whose residence 
at Fountains being over had returned to 
Little Monkton. He was a thin spare man 
who sat upon his horse as if he was made of 
cardboard, high and erect, and as he stopped 
to salute Lord Penbury and his curate he 
said with a ceremonious bow : 

“T hope I see your lordship well, and I 
am glad to find you have not deserted us 
altogether at Little Monkton.” 

“‘T am leaving it this evening,” Lord Pen- 
bury said, “and I do not expect to return 
till Christmas.” 

* Ah! new duties call you away. 
right, very right.” 

“IT am shirking the duties for a month on 
the moors,” was the reply. “I shall hope 
to send you a brace or two of grouse very 





Very 
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soon, Canon Barker, if by good-luck the 
weather lasts.” 

“J shall be greatly obliged to you, I am 
sure.” Then, as Canon Barker turned to 
his curate, asking him to come to the Rec- 
tory to talk over some little parish matters, 
Lord Penbury bid both Canon and curate 
good-bye, and was soon out of sight. 

“‘ Very fine fellow that,” Canon Barker re- 
marked, “and a general favourite. There’s a 
talk in Fountains of his marrying his cousin, 
Lady Rosalind Penfold. Any truth in it?” 

“T can’t tell you. It may be likely, but 
I have not heard the matter discussed 
here.” 

‘¢ Oh, well, there are a great many young 
ladies who would be doubtless ready to accept 
the young Earl, in spite of the queer family 
stories which are afloat. They seem a strange 
race, these Penfolds, but our young friend 
who has just left us is likely to prove an ex- 
ception to the rule. And now, Selworthy, 
about this debt on the organ. It seems a 
mistake that we incurred it, for the old one 
did very well. J can give no more. By-the- 
by, perhaps the Earl will come down hand- 
somely.” 

“T doubt it,” was the reply, “ for I don’t 
fancy money is plentiful just now.” 

*‘ Well, I shall ask for it anyhow. A good 
opportunity when I write to thank him for 
the grouse, eh?” 

When Lord Penbury reached High Cross,. 
the group on the lawn had vanished, and tea 
was served in the drawing-room. As he 
entered, he looked round for Hessie. She 
was not present, nor the children; only Lady 
Penbury, sipping her tea by a bright littie 
fire, and her daughter handing her a plate- 
of hot cakes. 

Lady Penbury looked intensely at ease, 
and well contented with her fate. It was. 


‘not for her to trouble her mind about the 


past ; she was satisfied with the present, and 
left the future to take care of itself. 

Lion was stretched before the fire, but 
drew himself together when Lord Penbury 
came in, and gave him his wonted greeting 
by pushing his nose into his hand, and then 
returned to his place on the rug. 

“Well, Geoffrey, are you really off to- 
day ?” 

“This evening; and I have not much 
time to stay. But I came to bid you good- 
bye. Aunt Grace. Where are the chil- 
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dren, Rose? And I thought Bernard was 
here.” 

“So he is. They are all-in what we call 
the schoolroom.” 

“Yes, I really did not want the children 
here. Miss Selworthy manages very well with 
them. They must be kept in their proper 
place,” Lady Penbury added. 

‘‘And Miss Selworthy also, I suppose,” 
Lord Penbury said, with a touch of satire in 
his voice—lost on his aunt, but not lost on 
his cousin. 

“ Of course Miss Selworthy is here to be 
of use. She is a very well-conducted girl, 
and I do not forget that she nursed Rose in 











‘*Lord Penbury bid both canon and curate good-bye” 


her uncle’s cottage. Really, when I saw it 
the other day, I wondered how they all got 
into it. This house is small enough, it is 
true, but the rooms are a fair size. I have 
had such a pleasant drive to Fountains, 
Geoffrey, and called at the Palace. Mrs. St. 
John is a charming person, and the Bishop 
so cordial. You know them, of course.” 

“Oh yes. They are kind old people, but 
not very brilliant. I must go and bid those 
children good-bye, Rose.” 

“You must have tea first,” Lady Rosalind 
said. 

“ Very well, but I have not much time to 
spare.” 

Lord Penbury drank his tea, and, looking 
round the room, said : 

“‘T say, Rose, this is rather better than the 
Villa youwere so keen about taking at Clifton.” 

‘“‘ It does very well for us,” Lady Rosalind 
said, “and I daresay it was the right thing 
to come here, instead of staying at Clifton.” 

Then as she followed him into the hall— 
a pretty low-roofed hall, which was one of 
the attractions of High Cross—she said : 

‘T did so want to be left alone, and here 
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is poor mother making a hot friendship with 
Lady Mainwaring of all people.” 

“ Well, why not?” Lord Penbury said; 
“ Lady Mainwaring may be vulgar, but she is 
very good-natured. And Miss Mainwaring 
is great fun. She is just the girl to cheer 
you up, Rose.” 

“Thank you. I don’t need cheering up 
in that way or by Miss Mainwaring.” 

* Does he know, I wonder,” Lady Rosalind 
thought, “ that Mr. Mainwaring has been at 
Penbury.” 

Evidently he did not know it, for he 
said : 

“* Her brother will be here before long. He 
would suit you, Rose; he is artistic and literary 
and all the rest of it, and is going in fora 
division of the county next vacancy. I have 
been bullied to do so, and it is just as well 
I had not the chance, or I should soon have 
had to give it up if I had been elected, 
to take my seat-in that gloriously dull Upper 
House.” 

Lord Penbury was moving off to the 
schoolroom door when Lady Rosalind said : 

“ Wait cne moment. I have had another 
letter from Sir William Henderson. I wish 
he would not persist in asking me to marry 
him. Do tell him I can’t. You will see 
him at Penbury.” Then she went on: 
“TI know you think it would be the best 
thing to do; and if I could do it I would, 
just to free you from this dreadful burden. 
But, Geoffrey, can’t there be savings made to 
pay off that mortgage?” 

“Savings! my dear Rose—the question 
isn’t about saving. It is a question of getting 
on at all for the next half-dozen years.” 

“‘T am very sorry,” she said humbly ; and 
as she stood before him, her stately head 
drooping and her whole attitude one of 
dejection and weariness, Lord Penbury felt 
great pity for her. 

“Yes,” she repeated, “I am very sorry 
for all you have to bear by no fault of yours. 
If only,” she exclaimed, clasping her hands 
together, “those beautiful hands, now very 
white and transparent 

“ Tf only I could take all this suffering on 
my shoulders. But I can’t, I can’t; then 
there are these children, and there is you 





_ with your lawful inheritance coming to you 


with the curse of wrong-doing clinging to it, 
and all the trouble and difficulty connected 
with it.” 
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‘*‘ My dear cousin, don’t indulge in such a 
gloomy view of things. Upon my word, you 
take the matter too seriously. I always told 
you so. I didn’t mean to deny that if you 
could have accepted Sir William’s offer, you 
would have lightened your own burden, 
and everybody’s burden. But love is not to 
be cut and dried to order. I know that, I 
can tell you. Don’t make yourself unhappy. 
You have never looked the same since that 
unlucky accident, and that was all my fault, 
as I drove a horse too fresh for harness.” 

‘- Ah! here they come!” 

For the schoolroom door opened and 
Hessie, laughing merrily, came out with 
Bernard. 

** We have been playing games ; such fun,” 
she said. ‘The children are very clever at 
them.” 

Then catching sight of Lord Penbury, she 
stopped short. The bright colour left her 
cheeks very pale, and she said hurriedly : 

“Oh! Lord Penbury, as you are here, will 
you drive Bernard back in the cart? It is 
getting late, and mother won’t be pleased if 
it is dark before Toby is put in the stable.” 

Bernard’s face, which had been bright and 
cheerful, now clouded over. 

“No, thank you. If you can’t drive me 
home, I will do it myself, Hessie.” 

‘‘No, Bernard, Toby stumbles sometimes 
and wants a strong hand to pull him up.” 

“You need not remind me that lama 
weakling—my arms are as strong as yours.” 

‘‘ That is not a very pleasant way to speak 
to a lady,” Lord Penbury said. 

“‘Come, let us split the difficulty. We 
will all three get into the cart. I have seen 
Mr. and Mrs. Selworthy in it before to-day, 
and two of us are a light weight.” 

‘¢‘ There is no need for me to come at all,” 
Hessie said. ‘‘I should have to walk back. 
You had much better accept Lord Penbury’s 
offer, Bernard. Don’t be disobliging ; do it 
to please me.” 

“Tf it is to please you I don’t mind, except 
that I am sorry you have had so much of 
my company that you want no more.” 

Even to her, Lord Penbury thought, that 
boy can’t be civil. Where is she off to 
now? 

She went into the schoolroom under pre- 
tence of bidding the children good-bye. 

They were still by the fire, close to which 
Meta’s couch had been drawn. She was 
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tired, and Barbara was nestling close to her, 
singing in a low voice. 

‘¢ Where is Miss Selworthy ?” 

“‘ She is gone to tell them to get the pony- 
cart ready.” 

There was a door at the further end of 
the room which led to the back premises. 

Lord Penbury pushed it open and went 
down the narrow passage to the small room 
which the servants used. 

“Is Miss Selworthy here?” he asked of 
one of them. 

“No, my lord; she is gone to the stable 
to fetch the carriage. Sam is out. Shall I 
call her ?” 

Lord Penbury made no answer, and strode 
across the little paved yard to the small shed 
where Toby stood patiently while Hessie was 
trying to fasten the traces. = 

“The boy has been sent an errand into 
Shepton,” Hessie said, as Lord Penbury ex- 
claimed : 

“What on earth are you doing here?” 

“ Getting the cart ready, of course ; I have 
often done it before.” 

“ Here, let me help you! ” 

“Tt is all ready, thank you. Come, Toby.” 

“ Hessie, I have something I must say to 
you.” 

“No, please don’t stop me,” and she put 
her hand on Toby’s rein to lead him out of 
the shed, called by courtesy the coach- 
house. 

“You shall listen this time! I am going 
away till Christmas, and before I go tell me 
why you always try to avoid me now. Hessie, 
you can’t want to be told that I love you; 
that I do not know how to part from you, 
even for three months. Give me hope that 
when I come back at Christmas you will give 
me the assurance that you can love me 
enough to come to cheer all my future 
life at Penbury Castle and be my wife.” He 
laid his hand on her fingers, still grasping 
Toby’s rein, and his voice trembled with the 
depth of his feeling. 

It was a very different position from that 
by the gate when the moon shed a silvery 
radiance on Hessie’s face. A prosaic place 
enough for an Earl who had been courted 
and welcomed in every home in the neigh- 
bourhood, to make a declaration of love to a 
little maiden, the niece and adopted daughter 
of the curate of the parish. 

The hens were going to roost in the shed 


behind, and were making sundry clucks and 
rustlings before settling for the night. A 
large elm-tree shadowing the stable-yard 
whispered, as the wind stirred its branches, 
a mournful song, the dirge of a few yellow 
leaves fluttered to the ground. The sky, 
which had been but faintly blue all day, was 
now covered with a veil of grey cloud, across 
which a rook, homeward bound, gzve now 
and again a melancholy caw. 

‘“‘ Hessie, give me some hope.” 

‘Some hope,” she repeated, ‘some 
hope.” For that he, her ideal hero and 
knight for so long, should thus address her 
—her, little Hessie Selworthy—seemed so 
passing strange that she could hardly believe 
that she was not dreaming. 

“Yes,” he repeated, “some hope. I will 
not press you now;” for Hessie’s face was 
pale with the conflict which was going on 
within. He believed her to be gentle and 
yielding; he did not know the strength 
underlying the girlish, almost child-like, sim- 
plicity of Hessie’s nature. 

The small hand, still holding Toby’s rein, 
gently but firmly released itself from Lord 
Penbury’s. 

“No,” she said. “ No. You are very kind 
to say you care for me, and I know you mean 
it, but I must not think of such a thing as 
you propose. You must find some one quite 
different from me to be your wife. It can 
never be me—never! ” 

“ Then I am to take it, you could not love 
me. Is that it, Hessie—s that it? You 
don’t care for me.” 

‘‘Oh, Lord Penbury, yes, yes—as a friend 


—always, and———” 
“A friend! It is cold comfort to tell me 
that. I do not want friendship. I want love 


—your love.” 

And now clattering footsteps were heard 
in the yard, and the loiterer, Sam, who was 
the useful boy about the place, and, when in 
the house, was buttoned up in a page’s dress 
much too tight for him, came up to the two 
people, standing there by the unconscious 
Toby, deciding their fate. 

“Sam,” Hessie said, “ please drive Toby 
round, and see that the girths are tight 
enough.” 

“Yes, miss,” Sam said. Then he added: 
“Tam sorry I was not in the way, miss. I ° 
was sent off to Shepton for the Countess’s 
medicine.” 
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‘*Oh, never mind,” Hessie said, as she 
walked across the yard to the back entrance, 
Lord Penbury following. 

Is there a man, whether peer or peasant, 
who finds a woman’s rejection of his love a 
pleasant sensation? Certainly Lord Penbury 
felt a little crestfallen as he returned to the 
schoolroom, and disappointed his fervent 
admirers there by a very short and hasty 
good-bye. 

“T am in a hurry,” he said. “ Good-bye. 
Mind you are good children, and then, per- 
haps, I shall come back with old Father 
Christmas, with a heap of goodies in my 
pocket.” 

“As if we wanted goodies,” Meta said. 
“Tt is he we want. I wonder whether Aunt 
Agnes was right, and the Earl does not really 
care for us one bit.” 

“ Nonsense, Meta ; he is always kind and 
nice.” 


“Well,” Meta said, with a sigh, “he 


is gone now, and if you want me to say 


** Hessie, give me some hope” 
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I like Bernard as well, I don’t. Oh, I 
am so tired, and my back aches like any- 
thing.” 

Lord Penbury made his other adieux very 
short also, and getting into the pony-cart, into 
which Bernard had clambered with a frown 
on his face, and never once looking at 
Hessie, he gave Toby such a cut with the 
whip as made him snort with offended 
dignity, and swerve to right and left, as he 
ambled off at a somewhat quicker pace than 
usual. 

Lady Rosalind stood in the porch with 
Hessie, watching the cart out of sight. 

“JT wonder,” she thought, “whether 
Bernard will show him that letter.” Then 
aloud: “ That is the last of Geoffrey for three 
months.” 

“The last of him! the last of him!” 
Hessie’s heart, not her lips, repeated. ‘Oh, 
it is the last for me; it can never, never 
be the same again!” 


CHAPTER XVIII 
A MEETING 


** Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 
Thou dost not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot, 
Though thou the waters warp 
Thy sting is not so sharp 
As friend remembered not.” 
SHAKESPEARE, 


“An old-fashioned Christmas,” 
people said as they looked out on 
a white world, over which a bitter 
north-east wind was blowing. 

“A delightfully old-fashioned 
Christmas,” Miss Mainwaring ex- 
claimed, as she walked over the 
hard frozen roads where the snow 
lay like glistening powder, with 
her skates. And as she passed High 
Cross she thought she would just 
call and find out if Lady Rosalind 
would care to have a spin on the 
large piece of water known as the 
Abbot’s Pond—about a mile from 
Little Monkton. 

Miss Mainwaring found Janet 
and Marcia had been before her. 
They met her on the short drive 
coming up as she was going down. 

“T am come for Lady Rosalind, 
I am certain she can skate,” Miss 
Mainwaring said. 














‘We went for her, but she 
won’t come; little Barbara is 
not well. Hessie is at the 
church busy with the decora- 
tions—so Rose says she must 
stop with the children.” 

“What a plague for her,” 
Miss Mainwaring said; ‘those 
children must be a nuisance.” 

‘Qh, no,” Marcia ex- 
claimed ; “‘ Rose is very fond 
of them, and they really are 
nice little things.” 

“ A pair of helpless cripples! Well, Iam 
glad Iam not in Lady Rose’s shoes, but 1 
couldn’t be. I should pack those children 
off in no time to one of those homes for 
such unhappy little mortals.” 

‘Well, if you can’t make your cousin skate 
Iam sure I shan’t be able to persuade her ; 
so come along. Has your brother come 
home ?” 

“No, but he will be here this evening ; 
we had a telegram this morning.” 

“‘ My brother has not even the grace to 
telegraph ; he thinks absence makes the 
heart grow fonder, I suppose, for he is 
seldom at home. Sketching can’t be the 
excuse now; he is just hanging about in 
London at his club. My mother sits and 
expects a letter to say he is coming by every 
post, and always believes the next will bring 
one.” 

“ How different from Geoff,” Marcia said, 








““I shall go and take her hand and have a turn with her” 


‘he does not write long letters, but he 
never forgets to send a postcard or a tele- 
gram.” 

The three girls walked briskly on, and 


when they reached the Abbot’s Pond, 
found it was already covered with skaters. 

“What a bore!” Miss Mainwaring said. 
“‘ There’s a lot of vulgar Shepton people who 
cut up the ice and can no more skate than 
they can fly. Look there!” and she laughed 
a little too loudly as poor Miss Sampson— 
after floundering about with the help of a 
compassionate young man who cursed his 
fate in having offered to help her—measured 
her length on the ice, pulling her companion 
after her. 

*‘ I thought you said you could skate,” he 
said wrathfully, as he became conscious that 
Miss Mainwaring and the Penfolds were wit- 
nesses of the scene of his discomfiture. 

“So I can—I did skate rather well, I 
thought, at one time.” 
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“Years ago, Milly, years ago! when you 
were so much younger.” 

This came from the eldest Miss Sampson, 
who had not ventured on the ice and was 
annoyed that her sister should do so. 

“You will break your leg, or something ; 
as it is, I believe you are hurt! ” 

For poor Miss Milly Sampson was tearful 
with the shock of her fall, and the disgrace of 
being snubbed before Miss Mainwaring. She 
seated herself on a chair and humbly asked 
to have her skates taken off, which one of 
the poor boys in attendance did for a 
penny, and then she clambered up the 
bank and declared her intention of going 
home. 

Marcia—who was always kind and good- 
natured—felt sorry for her. She was just 
spinning off after her sister and Miss Main- 
waring, but stopped to say : 

“Tf you like to try again, I will help you ; 
perhaps you want a better pair of skates, so 
much depends on that.” 

“* How very kind you are, Miss Penfold ; 
I think I will get a new pair at Shepton and 
come again to-morrow.” 

“You must do no such thing,” her sister 
said, “don’t be absurd, Milly ;” and then 
Marcia was gone—skimming the surface of 
the ice like a bird, towards the place where 
Miss Mainwaring had found a select few of her 
friends and was doing the outside edge back- 
wards, and a variety of figures for the spec- 
tators to admire. 

It was a bright scene, full of the enjoyment 
of life, and neither Miss Mainwaring nor 
Janet and Marcia seemed even to know 
what fatigue meant. ‘Their faces flushed 
with the exercise—their eyes sparkling, and 
their prowess so remarkable that no one 
could rival them. 

“ It must be slow only to go round and 
round,” Miss Mainwaring said, “ like that 
poor little girl yonder. I have seen her in 
Barton’s shop at Shepton.” 

“Yes,” Marcia said, ‘‘ she is Mrs. Barton’s 
daughter. Ishall go and take her hand and 
have a turn with her.” 

“ Teach her the outside edge if you can,” 
Miss Mainwaring called after Marcia. “ You 
won’t find that easy.” 

Luncheon was brought in a pony-cart by 
Lady Mainwaring’s servants, and a fire had 
been lighted where water was made hot, and 
cups provided for sixpence a head to those 


who preferred coffee and tea.to stronger 
beverages. 

The people who served it belonged to the 
keeper of a gentleman, who was an absentee 
landlord, and on the outskirts of whose 
grounds the Abbot’s Pond lay. 

He kept guard over the ice and warned 
every one of an unsafe spot under the shadow 
of some trees, wheré the ice had been broken 
to water the deer in the Park beyond. 

After luncheon the skaters began again with 
redoubled energy, and there were falls and 
scrambles up again, and laughter and merri- 
ment amongst the crowd, who jostled each 
other or tripped each other up regardless of 
the social distinctions which would have been 
a bar to familiar intercourse off the ice. 

Perhaps this is one of the advantages of 
outdoor amusements. In the open air— 
flushed and exhilarated with healthy exercise, 
whether at tennis, cricket, or golf—there is 
greater freedom than in a ballroom, at a 
dinner-party, or an afternoon at-home, when 
those who think themselves the élite of a 
town or neighbourhood can sometimes be 
infinitely rude to the people they do not, as 
they say, “ visit.” 

Janet and Marcia Penfold were free from 
these vulgar weaknesses, they were too well- 
bred—which means they were too thoughtful 
for others—to make any one associated with 
them feel they were on a lower level than 
themselves. Thus they had won golden 
opinions in the neighbourhood, not only 
from Mrs. Selworthy, but from the com- 
munity at large. 

While the skaters were taking their plea- 
sure on the ice, Hessie was pricking her 
fingers with holly in the church, and her 
mother and Mrs. Walker were making 
some feeble attempts to help her, while Mrs. 
Penfold was giving directions about the 
flowers which her gardener had brought from 
Hazeldene. 

Hessie and the schoolmistress were really 
the workers, while the rest did as much as 
it pleased them to do, and rather hindered 
than helped. 

Mr. Selworthy looked in from time to 
time and praised the work, and then, when 
all was finished, Mrs. Penfold asked them to 
go in to tea at Hazeldene. 

“Oh, thank you,” Mrs. Selworthy said, 
** we shall be delighted to come, I am sure.” 

‘* Mother, I must go to High Cross. Little 
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Barbara has been ill for some days, and 
I don’t like leaving Lady Rosalind 
alone.” 

“ Nonsense, Hessie, you must not go back 
this evening, it is too late. I am sure 
Mrs. Penfold will say so—you know it was 
an agreement that you were to spend Christ- 
mas at home.” 

“I know it was,” Hessie said, ‘ but 

“Don’t make a fuss, Hessie, but do as you 
are told.” 

Hessie saw it was useless to contest the 
point, and followed her mother and the 
Walkers to Hazeldene. 

Lady Rosalind had an anxious day, for 
little Barbara was very hot and _ feverish, 
and lay trembling in her arms, in a sort of 
heavy doze.” 

“Is she very ill, Queenie?” Meta-asked 
anxiously. “I never saw her like this 
before.” 

“TI hope, dear Meta, Dr. Walker will be 
here again soon. I think I will go for him. 
Barbara will lie happily on your sofa, and I 
will get the maid to come and sit with you 
while I am gone.” 

‘Send Sam. Don’t go, Queenie; I can’t 
bear you to go.” 

“TJ shall like the walk—it is so bright out 
of doors. It will do me good.” 

“Then go,” the child said; “ but kiss me 
first.” 

If love is counted as a reward for service, 
Lady Rosalind had it from the children in 
fullest measure; and a word from her was 
always enough to ensure obedience from 
them. Association with her and Hessie had 
softened any little roughnesses of speech 
which Meta had acquired, and Barbara’s voice 
was always like music. 

She had all the quick perception granted 
to the blind, and a happy disposition, which 
had not been given to Meta. Her great 
wistful eyes always seemed to be looking out 
into the dim future, with fear, perhaps, that 
it might have in store for her the tumults of 
the past, of which she had a far clearer re- 
membrance than little Barbara. 

These memories were awakened in full 
force this afternoon by a letter which had 
arrived from Melbourne, written to announce 
Mrs. Mackenzie’s arrival there. 

It took Meta some time and trouble to 
decipher it, but when Lady Rosalind asked 
her whether she should help her to make it 


” 
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out, the bright crimson came to her face as 
she said : 

‘““No, Queenie, I think I had better read 
it for myself.” 

When Lady Rosalind was gone she opened 
the letter again, and read: 


‘““My DEAR Meta.—This is to let you 
know I am safe back in Melbourne. How 
long I may stay, I can’t say. Come, there’s 
a rhyme for you! 

*“T hope you and poor Bab won’t let 
yourselves be rode over and trampled on. 
You just hold your heads high, for who 
knows what may be coming for you! 

“You shall hear again before long, and 
perhaps I may have news. I hope my sister 
Rosalind is kind to you; as to the old lady, 
I expect nothing from her, and she is nothing 
tome. I always despise grand airs—they are 
so vulgar. 

** My love to you both—you poor afflicted 
children. 

“ Your affectionate Aunt, 
** AGNES MACKENZIE.” 


“IT don’t understand it,” poor Meta said, 
after a third reading. ‘“ As if Queenie could 
be anything but kind! I only wish she did 
not look so sad sometimes. I expect it is 
because she has to take care of us; and Bir- 
kett is always shaking her head at us, and 
saying: ‘Ah, my poor young lady! you 
ought to be grateful to her.’ So we are, but 
what’s the use of talking to Birkett—she is 
next worst to the step-grandmother. I be- 
lieve—I really do believe—she hates us, and 
so does Birkett. But,” with a deep sigh, 
‘“we must try to love everybody, for the 
Bible says so. It’s rather hard when people 
are like step-grandmother or Birkett, and so 
delightful when they are like Queenie and 
Hessie.” 

Dr. Walker’s house was some distance 
from High Cross, but Lady Rosalind’s swift 
steps soon brought her to his gate. Lion, 
covering the ground with his long strides, 
appeared to be taking it leisurely, though in 
reality he could easily have outstepped his 
mistress if he had wished to do so. 

Dr. Walker was out on his rounds. Mrs. 
Walker was at the church, but a message 
should be given to him as soon as he re- 
turned, to call at High Cross. 

“T hope the Countess is not ill,” the 
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servant said. The people of Little Monkton 
rather enjoyed the high-sounding title. 

“Oh, no, thank you,” Lady Rose said. 
“Tt is for one of the little girls I wish to 
see Dr. Walker. Good-afternoon.” 

‘“‘ She is a real lady, and no mistake,” Dr. 
Walker’s old servant said. “ Dearme! How 
nice she speaks, and such a pretty voice. I 
hope the young Ear! will marry her ; he could 
not do better.” 

The cook, to whom this was said, shook 
her head. 

“It’s no use fixing that sort of thing for 
other people; they always go contrary, and 
you'll see the young Earl will be like the 
rest.” 

“ Marry Miss Mainwaring, you mean. I 
don’t believe it. These mannish young 
ladies like her don’t suit real gentlemen’s 
taste.” 

‘TI was not thinking of Miss Mainwaring,” 
was the short reply. 

Ever since Lady Rosalind had been at 
High Cross, she had been haunted with the 
dread of Mr. Mainwaring’s return. It was 
very difficult for her to realise that by an 
irony of fate she had found herself in his 
immediate neighbourhood, or rather in that 
of his mother and sister. 

Pride, and a certain lingering regret for 
their pleasant sketching excursions, and for 
the free intercourse which the country and 
her isolated position gave her, struggled for 
the mastery. 

That Mr. Mainwaring was far above almost 
any one she had ever met in cultivated 
tastes and widespread knowledge of men 
and books, could not be denied, neither 
could the entire sympathy she felt with him 


be doubted. He had made an oasis in the 
Sahara of her life in those two last years of 
her father’s melancholy existence, when the 
doors of Penbury Castle were closed against 
all comers, and even Sir William Henderson 
did not attempt to force his company upon 
the poor old man, who, shut up in his 
library, was, if they had but known it, eating 
out his heart with the bitterness of remorse, 
which was not repentance or he would not 
have died without a confession, which might 
have at least prepared his wife and daughter 
for the blow which was to fall upon them. 

Lady Rosalind had heard from Hessie, 
that as a rule Mr. Mainwaring generally 
came to Beechwood for Christmas, and as 
she retraced her steps towards home she 
found herself wondering if the present 
Christmas would be an exception to the 
rule. That one glimpse she had of him at 
the hall-door of Hazeldene made her feel 
sure he did not wish their former acquaint- 
ance to be recognised. 

“1 ought not to care,” she said aloud as 
these thoughts passed through her mind; 
* TI ought to be too proud to care. Lion— 
but oh! I think every spark of pride is taken 
out of me—Lion, Lion, what are you growl- 
ing for?” Lion lay down just in front of 
her at bay, his nose on his paws, his huge 
length stretched out on the hard frozen 
ground, and his ears pricked. ‘“ Lion, what 
is it?” 

The figure of a man was seen coming 
along the road in the opposite direction, and 
Lion was on guard. ‘The road was lonely, 
for every one was either engaged in Christmas 
decorations, or skating, and Lion was always 
his mistress’s protector. 
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COME YE APART 


Thou say’st, “ The work is great—the night 
draws nigh,” 
And feverishly thy tired hands grasp the 
plough, | 
Panting “‘ The rest comes after—here and now 
God must be served before the daylight die.” 
And so the trampling feet and strenuous cry 
Drown the sweet voice that with most loving 
grace 
Rebukes the energies which would efface 
The finer sense, and cloud the inward eye. 


Listen, O worker, faint and overwrought, 
It is the voice that called the Twelve of 


old, 
And led them where upon their fret of 
thought 
Peace from the lake’s calm and the sunsets 
gold 


Slid softly, and the hillside whispers taught 
Deep things of God that words could ne'er 
unfold. 
Horace G. GROSER. 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN 


By THE Rev. ALGERNON C. E. THOROLD, M.A. 


FIRST EVENING 
Opening Hymn*: ‘‘ Hallelujah, Hallelujah” 
Lesson : Gen, xxviii. 10 to end 
Text: Ps. cxix. 133, .‘‘Order my steps in Thy word” 


JACOB'S LADDER 


OME with me for a moment into the 
tower of this old church; look at 
the winding steps which lead to 
the belfry; do you see how worn 

they are? They seem more like a rough 
steep path than a staircase. 

What has made them like this ? 

Well, think how many feet have climbed 
those stones ; the old village sexton Who in 
days gone by rang the wedding bells, the 
lads who chimed on Sundays, the white- 
haired clerk who wound up the clock, they 
have all gone up and down for years, and 
many others have climbed that tower. 

Who first went up? Ah, no one knows, 
but every day since long, long ago, perhaps 
six hundred years or more, some one has 
made that same journey, and little by little 
the stones have become worn and broken, 
and now you see there is a rope fastened 
from the top, and the old sexton holds fast 
to it as he gropes his way very slowly up the 
dark, narrow steps, and the boys, too, some- 
times swing themselves up and down with it. 

You would like to climb that old tower, 
would you? Well, who knows; some day 
you may climb higher still, and your foot- 
prints also may be seen by others. But we 
can do a little climbing if you like in thought 
now. What sort of climbing shall it be? 
Well, look at that man going up that ladder, 
there ; he is at the top now, and is putting 
down his bricks. 

That was a good climb; he was glad to 
throw his load down, I see, though he must 
be strong and brave, too. Think if he had 
slipped ! 

Why did he climb if it was dangerous ? 
He must; he is helping to build a house, 
you see; it will be like those others pre- 
sently. When we build houses we have to 
climb ladders as the walls get higher, and 
when the roof is put on. 


* From ‘‘ Hymns for Children.” 


Well, I say, was Jacob going to build a 
house, do you think, as he dreamt about a 
ladder that night? I suppose those angels 
were telling him what to build it of. 

No, and yes. Jacob was going to build, 
but not a house; and i have no doubt the 
angels were telling him all through the night 
what he was to do. 

You remember how it happened that 
Jacob was at Bethel that night? He had 
said good-bye to his father and mother, and 
was going to set out in life himself. It was 
all strange to him till that night when he had 
that dream, and then he knew what he had 
to do. He was to climb; there was the 
ladder ; up and up it went till he could not 
see the top. It could be climbed, he was 
sure of that, for there were many angels 
going up and down on it, so he would climb, 
too, he thought, as high as it went—right up 
to the top. 

Do you think you understand? Jacob’s 
ladder is the picture of what God wanted 
Jacob’s life to be—beginning that night as 
he lay there on the ground at the foot of the 
ladder, and to-morrow he was to go up and 
up, step after step, while the angels told him 
all along what to do next, till he could climb 
no further. 

Now answer a question if you can. What 
is your Jacob’s ladder? I hope you have 
one—all of you. 

Shall we try to put it into one word to 
remember it better? Ambition is the word. 
Right ambition is wishing to do good work 
and to climb high in it. No one ever suc- 
ceeded who did not begin by wishing to do 
his work well. What sort of things, then, do 
you like best now? To be good at cricket, 
perhaps. To run fast. To leap well. That 
is right, certainly even in these things do 
your best, for no one would think much of a 
boy or girl who did not dare to climb for the 
prize in whatever they were doing. But let 
it be the same with more serious matters and 
presently choose your life’s work thoughtfully, 
with the wish to excel in it. 

What a grand thing to be commander-in- 
chief of a great army—like Wellington. It 
all came by climbing. He was taken when 
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It was then that 
Why should I 
At last he was 


a boy to see a great review. 
he saw his Jacob’s ladder. 
not be a soldier? he said. 
called the Great Duke. 

I knew an old man who was once brought 
in when quite a little fellow to speak to a 
lady. She had never seen him before, but 
when he had talked to her for a few minutes, 
she put her hand on his head, and said: “I 
see a mitre on that brow.” Was it not a 
pleasant thing to say to the little schoolboy ? 
But it was always his Jacob’s ladder. He 
died a short time ago—a Bishop of Win- 
chester. ‘ 

What is before you in life you do not 
know, yet some day no doubt the way will be 
made plain to you. But be on the watch 
for the ladder; and while you are thinking 
and looking out, you will see what you ought 
to do, only when the day comes for you to 
decide, remember to make sure that God is 
at the top calling to you Himself. 


SECOND EVENING 
Opening Hymn: “ Dark frowns, rebukes and 
hindrances” 
Lesson: Gen. xxix, 1-14 
Text : ‘‘ Thou hast enlarged my steps” —Ps. xviii. 36 
DIFFERENT KINDS OF LADDERS 


INTO whatever path God puts you it wiil not 
be quite like any one else’s. 

It is very important indeed that you should 
not enter upon it with mistaken thoughts of 
what is required of you—it may be that God 
only intends you to fill a small place, and 
not a great one—it does not so much matter 
how many steps there may be on your road 
as it does that you should travel well when 
once you have set out. 

It will save you much disappointment and 
sorrow all through your life if you begin 
believing that God Himself arranges the 
results of all work, and gives place and 
wealth as He thinks best. This spirit in 
you will prevent envy and complaints. 

There are, it is plain, many things which 
when they happen must have an important 
effect on your life, but you will find that God 
makes clear and wonderful differences not 
only on the journey of life itself, but also 
before the first step is taken. The difference 
between a Milton and a man who lives and 
dies without being able to read is not 
entirely caused by education, there is another 
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difference, first of all—God’s gifts—educa- 
tion may do much but it cannot do every- 
thing, fertile ground when well tilled will 
produce a better crop than the best tilled 
land which is hard and sterile. 

But the thought that your place is fixed 
should not discourage you nor lead you, in 
the fear that your place and work may never 
be great, to think that you need take no 
particular pains in what you do; for you 
cannot tell what God may have in store for 
you ; rather, such thoughts should urge you 
on, in the hope that some great thing is 
planned for you, yet they should keep you 
humble, lest your lot is only to be small and 
hidden. 

In God’s world there are places of many 
kinds, some great, some small, but each 
must be filled. Look into the sky at night, 
all the stars are not equally bright, “ one 
star differeth from another star in glory.” 

Look round the wide world, what differ- 
ences there are. Here is the great elephant, 
there, the field-mouse ; here the whale lashing 
the sea into foam, there, the minnow in the 
brook ; or look again, here is the tall oak- 
tree, there the moss on the wall. 

It is the same in heaven itself, “ angels 
and archangels, thrones, dominions, princi- 
palities and powers.” The same rule holds 
good everywhere. God does not make us 
all alike, no two faces are exactly alike, no 
two minds are quite alike—one is a David, 
another David’s unknown armour-bearer ; no 
two positions are quite alike—one is a Dives, 
another a Lazarus—only remember that God 
has arranged a place for you, and that He 
has given you the abilities needed for the 
place. 

All ladders are not of the same length, all 
lives are not of the same length, but all 
ladders and all lives have a first and a last 
step. 

It may happen that the work God chooses 
for you will look long as you first enter upon 
it, but if you take one step at a time the 
thing you are working for will come at last 
—a fair end will crown a good beginning ; 
but do not trouble yourself with thinking 
about what is coming meanwhile. In one 
of Miss Jane Taylor’s books, there is a fable 
of a certain clock of which you may think. 

The pendulum of that clock began to 
count how often it would have to swing in 
the week and in the month to come, then it 
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looked on, and counted up how often it 
would have to swing in the year, and it was 
so frightened at the work before it, that it 
determined to stop at once. The pendulum 
forgot that if it went on quietly, tick after 
tick, it would reach its last swing safely. It 
forgot all about beginnings and endings, it 
was the number of all the ticks which were 
to come during the year which alarmed it. 
Do not frighten yourself about your work in 
advance. Each step is a stage, and is enough 
at a time, learn to divide your journey in 
this way. God would have your life here 
one constant progress from good to better, 
and the last step the best of all, “ forgetting 
those things which are behind, and reaching 
forth unto those which are before.” 

If things in this world go as God intended 
they should, then everything is a step to 
something else, something further which 
ought to be an advance on what went before. 
It is so in all climbing, up and up, every 
step must take you higher. 


THIRD EVENING 
Opening Hymn: ‘‘Great God, I long to live” 
Lesson ;: St. Luke v. 1-12 
Text : ‘‘ If any man serve me, let him follow me'’— 
St. John xii. 26 
THE FIRST RUNG OF THE LADDER 


CoME up higher! that is what God said to 
Jacob when He sent him that strange dream. 
Begin to lead a great life. 

God says the same to us, but first of all 
when we are young. But what have you 
found most difficult in all you have done at 
present ? -Was it not taking the first step ? 
Everybody feels the same when new work of 
any sort is brought to them. 

There is a great difference between people 
and the way they go to their work. What 
makes the difference? Some have courage, 
some are timid, some have a poor spirit, 
some have a brave spirit, it all lies in that. 
Before you begin, make sure that you are in 
the right spirit. How can you be sure 
which spirit you have? Do as Jacob did— 
ask God who spoke to him from the ladder- 
top, to be with you—then you will be bold 
enough. 

When you are taking your first step and be- 
ginning to climb, the next important thing is 
to choose a good copy—the better the copy 
you choose, the better you will succeed. 
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Two young men once came to Jesus with 
their mother, and the mother said: ‘“ Grant 
that these, my two sons, may sit, the one on 
thy right hand, and the other on the left in 
thy kingdom.” What answer did they get? 
Jesus asked them what copy they had taken 
to be prepared for such a place? What sort 
of a copy did he put before them? His 
own life, the highest example they could 
have. 

When you have made up your mind what 
you want always keep your eye fixed upon 
It. 

You once wanted to be a sailor, didn’t 
you? So did a little fellow who had not 


thought of what it quite meant. ‘Can you 
climb, boy?” asked the Captain. ‘ Well, I 
think I can, sir,” said the lad. “Let me 


see,” said the Captain. The boy began to 
climb, but he had not gone far when he 
grew dizzy, and cried out, “I shall fall.” 
“ Don’t look at me,” shouted the Captain. 
“Look up! if you want to climb,” he said, 
when the boy came down. “You must 
keep your eye up at the masthead.” 
Whatever life you think you would like to 
follow presently—ask who has done best in 
it, and copy that man; remember great 
things are done by great men. We must 
always look at great men before we can do 
anything worth doing. 
** Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 


And departing leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time.” 


What did you say? Can everybody be 
great? Can everybody who climbs, climb 
well? Well, what do you think, can every 
bird fly like an eagle? If it have an 
eagle’s wings. Yes, that is so, we must fisst 
have an eagle’s wings, and then we must be 
willing to use them. 

What are your wings ? Your opportunities 
are the wings God gives to you. 

You know what opportunities are, any- 
thing that you know or have which can and 
ought to be used well. Think of those little 
children to be seen running wild in the 
streets of London. Are their lives and 
homes like yours? Poor little mortals with 
no wings, no opportunities, no ladder to 
climb. 

But there is something almost as sad as 
having no wings. What do you think it is ? 
It is having a ladder, and yet not trying to 
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climb it, having wings but being unwilling to 
use them, or as a good man once said, 
“ being an eagle, but shut up in a cage.” 

That is often the case with young people, 
they ought to fly high, but they do not 
fly high. Your soul is in your body, and 
your body, if you do not take care, may be- 
come like a cage to your soul, and shut it up. 
Perhaps it is some wrong temper, idleness, 
or selfishness, or thoughtlessness, which is the 
cage. Take care that none of these things 
shut you up. You have great opportunities, 
you must use them, and “mount up with 
wings as eagles.” 


FOURTH EVENING 
Opening Hymn: ‘‘ We are called to service” 
Lesson: Ex. xvii. 1-3 
Text: ‘‘Noman. .. . looking back is fit for the 
kingdom ”"—St. Luke ix. 62 
MISGIVINGS 


WHATEVER our work, a first difficulty is 
quickly followed by a second, especially if 
we are anxious to get on well. You know 
how hot and long and dusty the road gets 
sometimes when you are sent on an errand 
in which there is no turning back possible 
till you reach the place. It is not that you 
dislike to do the little errand for your mother, 
but as the sun gets hot your spirit flags, and 
you think of the shady garden, or the boat 
on the river; then your steps grow slower 
and slower, till at last you sit down and say 
you cannot go any further yet. 

And when you are older and have some 
real and hard work to do, that difficulty is 
sure to meet you. What is that difficulty 
called? Growing faint. 

A great astronomer was telling the story 
of his life, and he said do not lose your 
courage when you first meet with unexpected 
obstacles. Years ago when I was young I 
grew tired of mathematics. I must give 
them up, I said; 1 shall never succeed. So 
I collected my books and began to put them 
aside. One book, however, I looked at 
again ; and while I held it a thought passed 
through my mind, which I never could ex- 
plain ; it was that I would take off a piece 
of paper which was fastened upon the cover, 
so I damped it and took it off. What do 
you think was on the paper? These words: 
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“Go on, sir; go on, sir.” Well, I did go 
on. I took down my books again ; that 
scrap of paper was my master. I went on; 
I would not give up. It taught me mathe- 
matics, it has taught me all through my life 
when I began to get tired, not to give up, 
but to go on. 

When you feel disheartened, and think you 
are not getting on well, you cannot say any- 
thing better to yourself than this: “Go on, 
sir; go on, sir. No one ever won a Victory 
by turning his back and running away.” 

There were two little maidens. They were 
each carrying a heavy basket, and one of 
them could not manage her basket at all. 
She was very angry about its being so heavy. 
She said to the other, “* How do you manage 
to carry your basket so well?” The other 
said, “‘ When I filled my basket this morning 
I put in something—I always do put some- 
thing into my basket—what do you think it 
was? I always put patience in,” she said; 
“then I don’t get so tired.” 

There is no one who does not feel some- 
times what that little girl felt as the basket 
grew so heavy ; but everybody who puts in a 
little patience like the other gets home the 
soonest. 

While things are fresh to us fatigue seems 
far off. Yet we all have our tender points. 
When Thetis dipped Achilles in the Styx, you 
remember she held him by the heel ; wher- 
ever the water touched him he could not be 
wounded, but his heel not being touched by 
the water was tender still, and there Paris 
shot his arrow and he died. 

There are four cold winds which will find 
out your weak places as you work. 

One will blow in the day of duty, and 
make you fear that your strength is too 
small. 

The second will blow in the day of suffer- 
ing, and make you afraid that your strength 
cannot hold out. 

The third will blow when your work seems 
difficult and slow, and make you think it is 
of no use trying any more. 

The fourth will blow when you are tempted 
to get on faster by the short cuts and by- 
ways of sin. 

Take care; be on your guard against all 
joints in your harness. 

“ Take to you the whole armour of God.” 
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(From the picture by R. Gemmell Hutchison, R.SW.) 


IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN ? 


“ IT might have been!” This is the sting 
And tears are wild, In sorrow’s day: 
And anguish keen My hand did fling 
To sorrow’s child. My bliss away ! 
If hand of mine But Time, a Dame 
The chalice break Of aspect mild, 
That holds the wine Will soothe the blame, 
My thirst to slake, And hush the child, 
In vain may age And hush my cries, 
Thy tumult chide, Again, again, 
Youth’s storm and rage With lullabies 
Calm words deride. To ease my pain. 


CLARA THWAITES. 








WHEN THE WORST COMES TO THE WORST 


By THE Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D. 


HAYDON, SIR WALTER SCOTT, AND SILVIO PELLICO 


SECOND PAPER 


HEN the worst comes to the 
worst, there are perhaps only 
three ways of facing it. There 
is suicide, there is stoicism, and 

there is Christian faith. 

Suicide includes much more than the 
determined taking away of life; everything 
that unlawfully dulls the sensibilities is in 
the nature of suicide. ‘The first impulse in 
a great anguish is to seek something that 
will immediately still the pain. God has 
provided many remedies which He even 
presses upon us, but there are others that 
mock us with a promise of relief which He 
sternly forbids. We must in George Eliot’s 
phrase “do without opium.” To fly to 
drink or to narcotics, is to take the life as 
truly as if we plunged the sword into the 
heart. No matter how slow the benumbing 
process may be, it is the destruction of the 
higher nature, and therefore is in the direc- 
tion of self-murder. Some are mad enough 
to throw away in the dark hour what faith 
they have, and persistently to refuse recon- 
ciliation. That alsois suicidal. We read in 
the life of Richard Cobden that his boy, a 
lad of singular promise, when at school near 
Heidelberg was suddenly seized by an attack 
of scarlet fever, and died in the course of 
three or four days, before his parents at home 
even knew that he was ill. There was 
nothing to soften the horror of the shock. 
The parents had just received a long letter 
from him, written a few days previously when 
he was in the best possible state of health. 
When the unhappy mother realised the miser- 
able thing that had befallen her, she sat for 
many days like a statue of marble, neither 
speaking nor seeming to hear, her eyes not 
even turning to notice her little girl, whom 
they placed upon her knee, her hair blanching 
with the hours. Mrs. Cobden never to the 
last submitted to the blow with the grace of 
resignation, and she never had the compara- 
tive solace that might have come either from 
religion or from reason. ‘To the end she 
fought against her fate. The exercises of 


souls, after the great cruelties of life come 
home to them, must be looked on with solemn 
compassion. But suicide in every form sim- 
ply means atheism. There is no need to 
enlarge on its cruelty, on its cowardice, on 
its folly; it is an action impossible to any 
who have a God in the world. 

One of the most afflicting stories of 
suicides is that of Haydon, the painter. He 
fought a long battle in which he had little to 
cheer or console him. Perhaps there was 
only one period in his life of more than 
sixty years when his mind was comparatively 
unharassed, when he worked freely as to 
space, and with a certain sense of relief 
from pecuniary pressure. Even then he had 
troubles from ill-health and other cares, but 
he had no antagonists that he could not over- 
come. He wrote to the Duke of Sutherland : 
“T believe I am meant as a human being to 
try the experiment how much a human brain 
can bear without insanity or a human consti- 
tution without death.” Yet he surmounted 
many hours of bitter gloom. At one period 
he had to encounter the loss of his dear 
children, one by one. His sorrows were 
“something more than human. I remember 
watching him as he hung over his daughter, 
Georgina, and over his dying boy, Harry, 
the pride and delight of his life. Poor fellow, 
how he cried! And he went into the next 
room, and, beating his head passionately on 
the bed, called upon God to take him and 
‘all of us from this hateful world.’ These 
were dreadful days.” He had run into debt, 
and he acknowledged that he was madly 
wrong in incurring his liabilities, but. still 
kept hope in his heart of better times. At 
last, the arrows of outrageous fortune struck 
him by the thousand; every post brought 
him angry demands for the settlement of 
bills, threats of execution, and immediate 
prospect of arrest, imprisonment, and ruin. 
One by one his best hopes fell from him like 
dead leaves fluttering from a bower. His 
soul melted by reason of his trouble; his 
brain throbbing with fire, pondering over his 
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WHEN THE WORST COMES TO THE WORST 


past life, he confronted his deep love for 
his art with his broken fortunes, till, stung 
by the bitterness and the contrast, like a 
dying gladiator he determined on self-murder, 
lest he should be left to languish in his 
agony. This is indeed a picture of human 
suffering under the utmost burden of wretched- 
ness that one does not often see into so 
distinctly, and yet how clear it is that Haydon 
threw away the prospect of victory. He 
died in his sixty-first year, in the full vigour 
of life, and on the threshold of what appeared 
to be a hale old age. His affairs were by 
no means so hopeless as he had imagined. 
If he had taken the advice of the genial old 
Quaker who sent him £100, it would have 
been well for him at least. “I do not, 
indeed, wonder at your anxiety, and I feel 
for you. Look forward, however, with hope, 
all may yet be well; keep your noble mind 
composed, you may yet have plenty of 
employment. Be industrious, be economical, 
and you will yet be independent. ‘Trust and 
hope.” 

It was an evil hour when he succumbed. 

** Have I not had to wrestle with my lot? 

Have I not suffered things to be forgiven ? 

Have I not had my brain seared, my heart riven ? 

Hopes sapped, name pledged, life's life lied away? 

* * % a & 


But I have lived, and have not lived in vain.” 


He could have said all that, and if he had 
held fast to the gift of life and to his hope 
in God, he would have looked back upon all 
his battles with the peace of a conqueror. 

Sir Walter Scott was in every sense, and 
almost infinitely, superior to Haydon. Not 
very long ago, the journal which he kept in 
the last burdened and shadowed years of his 
life was published in full. It merits in many 
ways the praise bestowed upon it by Mr. 
Swinburne: “ Over all the close of a noble 
and glorious life there seemed to hang a 
dense and impenetrable cloud of suffering, 
gallantly faced, and heroically endured, but 
pitiful to read, and in its progress and closing 
a lamentable graduation of collapse. Now 
we have a record not only of dauntless en- 
durance, but of elastic and joyous heroism, 
of life indomitable to the last, of a spirit and 
intellect that no trials could impair, and no 
suffering decay.” We may well agree that 
Scott is himself alone, kind and true, brave 
and wise, single-minded and genial-hearted ; 
and yet when the sorrow of his trouble is 
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carefully read, we cannot but perceive that he 
attempted to fight his own battle, and that 
for all his splendid and magnificent gallantry 
he collapsed. 

Few men have ever been so severely tried 
as Scott. It must be remembered that up 
to the period when the clouds began to 
gather, his life had been singularly prosperous 
and joyful. He was happy in his home; he 
had vigorous health; his fame as an author 
was continually growing; he attracted the 
warm affection of many friends in every 
sphere of life, and his rich enjoying nature 
drew pleasure from a thousand sources. All 
of a sudden, the scene changed. He had to 
face pecuniary ruin, and he had to face it in 
its worst form. The disaster was not 
suddenly over and done with. If it had 
been, perhaps he might have borne it, but he 
set himself with unflinching determination to 
meet the claims of his creditors, and to the 
very last it was doubtful how far he could 
succeed. Then in the midst of his troubles, 
the darkest bereavements came. He lost his 
affectionate wife and his adored grandchild. 
His bodily vigour, which had seemed im- 
pregnable, began to give way, and last, not 
least, he had to fight with growing doubts of 
his own power to keep the ear and the 
favour of the public. ‘To these blows he 
opposed, it is true, a good conscience and 
an unexampled gallantry. Nor was he without 
faith, for he was a firm believer in God and 
in the future life, and in our Lord as a 
teacher sent from heaven. More than this 
cannot be said. It is true of Scott as 
Stopford Brooke says of Burns, that he 
never seemed to come into any direct con- 
tact with Christ, and therefore never into 
direct contact with God. He endured 
without repining the calamities that came to 
him, but I do not remember that in his 
journal there is any instance of his asking 
help in prayer. He did not know that 
through Christ we have access to the Father, 
and that we may go boldly to the throne of 
grace, that we may obtain mercy and find 
grace to help us in every time of need. In 
the journal where he unbares his heart, we 
never read of the High Priest who can be 
touched with the feeling of our infirmities, of 
the unseen Lord and Friend who is nearer 
than the nearest, and never so near as when 
none else is found to help. He says at the 
first onset of misfortune, “Came through 
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cold roads to as cold news. Hurst and 
Robinson have suffered a bill of £1000 to 
come back upon Constable, which I suppose 
infers the ruin of both houses.” My old 
acquaintance .. , diedsuddenly. I cannot 
choose but wish it had been Sir W. S . 
and yet the feeling is unmanly. I have 
Anne, my wife, and Charles to look after.” 
He had occasionally wonderful rallies. ‘In 
prosperous days I have sometimes felt matter 
vanish, and power of language flag, but 
adversity is to me at least a tonic and a 
bracer. The fountain is awakened from its 
inmost recesses as if the spirit of affliction 
had troubled it in his passage.” “TI sleep, 
and eat, and work as I was wont, and if I 
could see those about me as indifferent to 
the loss as I am, I should be completely 
happy.” “I am indifferent to it, but I have 
been always told my feelings of joy and 
sorrow, pleasure and pain, enjoyment and 
privation are colder than those of other peo- 
ple. (I think the Romans call it stoicism.) ” 
“Fortune’s finger has never been able to 
play a dirge on me for a quarter of a year 
together.” Yet misgivings came. “I have 
been much affected from morning by the 
Morbus, as I call it; aching pain in the 
back, rendering one position intolerable ; 
fluttering of the heart ; gloomy thoughts and 
anxieties which, if not unfounded, are at 
least foolish. I will console myself, and 
do my best ; but fashion changes, and I am 
getting old, and may become unpopular. 
But it is time to cry out when I am hurt.” 
Later on, Lady Scott died, and he says: 
“For myself I scarce know how I feel; 
sometimes as firm as a Bass rock, some- 
times as weak as the wave that breaks on it. 
I am as alert at thinking and deciding as I 
ever was in my life, yet when I contrast 
what this place now is with what it has been 
not long since, I think my heart will break. 
Lonely, aged, deprived of my family, all but 
poor Anne, an impoverished and embar- 
rassed man, I am deprived of the sharer of 
my thoughts and counsels, who could always 
talk down my sense of the calamitous appre- 
hensions which break the heart that must 
bear them alone.” Afterwards he says: 
‘*‘ Everybody has his own mode of expressing 
interest ; a mind is stoical even in bitterest 
grief. Agere atque pati Romanum est.” The 
months wear on in hard, incessant labour, 
and in the sternest self-repression this is 





wrung from him: “This is sad work. } 
begin to grow over-hardened, and like a stag 
turning in pain. My natural good temper 
grows fierce and dangerous.” Then there is 
the anxiety about his grandson. “ Poor pale 
Johnny! and he is really a thing to break 
one’s heart to look at. I am afraid I am 
twaddling. I do not think my heart so 
weakened, but a strong vacillation makes me 
suspect.” The final blow was when he was 
made aware that “Count Robert of Paris” 
showed signs of failing power. ‘“ The blow 
is a stunning one, I suppose, for I scarcely 
feel it. It is singular, but it comes with as 
little surprise as if I had a remedy ready. 
Yet God knows I am at sea in the dark, and 
the vessel leaky, I think, into the bargain. 
I will right and left at these unlucky proof 
sheets, and alter at least what I cannot 
mend. I have suffered terribly, that is the 
truth, rather in body than in mind, and I 
often wish I could lie down and sleep with- 
out waking. But I will fight it out if I can. 


ness of heart, though of another kind from 
that which trembleth at a loaded pistol. 
My bodily strength is terribly gone, perhaps 
my mental too.” By this time the end was 
very near; he had hardly another year to 
live. ‘To the last moment of his life he de- 
meaned himself as a brave man should, but 
his heart was broken, and it was too late to 
rally. The battle lasted for seven years. 
Contrast with this the experience of Silvio 
Pellico, the Italian prisoner. He had made 
himself famous by his tragedy, “ Francesca 
da Rimini,” when he was imprisoned for re- 
volutionary opinions, and had to endure ten 
years of confinement beneath the leads of 
Venice, and in the dungeons of Spielberg. 
There are few more affecting narratives than 
that in which he relates the story of his. 
lengthy endurance, and tells how he recovered: 
the serenity of his mind by the vigour of a 
sincere faith. In the terrible moment of 
awakening after his first sleep in prison, the 
thought of his father and mother came to. 
him with incredible vividness. Hitherto, 
he had not been religious, but when the 
terrible blow fell, he asked, “ Who will give 
me power to support it?” and answered, 
‘* He whom all the afflicted invoke; He who: 
gave to a mother force to follow her son 
to Golgotha, and to stand beneath His cross ; 
the Friend of the unfortunate, the Friend of 
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CRADLES 


the tried.” He sought God, and gradu- 
ally his agitation became calmed. “One 
day having read that it is necessary to 
pray without ceasing, I proposed to begin 
seriously this unceasing prayer; in other 
words, to put away every thought that was 
not inspired by the desire of forming myself 
after the decrees of God. In less than a 
month I resigned myself to my fate with a 
tranquillity which, if not perfect, was at least 
tolerable.” He thought of how happy he 
had been in past days. Who had been more 
happy? He made friends with a deaf and 
dumb child. Every morning after a short 
prayer he made a diligent and courageous 
catalogue of every event that was possible, 
of every circumstance that was likely to move 
him. He rested his imagination with intre- 
pidity upon each of those circumstances, 
and made preparation for it; from the most 
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pleasant visits to that of the executioner, he 
imagined all. True, he had very bitter 
moments when of all the things he looked 
into and felt, he knew not which was real 
or which was illusory, and he used to cry out 
in the fulness of his heart, “ My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me?” But 
through light and shadow, he was in the end 
victorious. He comforted his brethren ; he 
prayed for his gaolers; he had no word of 
scorn or anger for his persecutors. When 
released from the prison he met life with an 
unembittered heart, passing his days peace- 
fully in literary pursuits, and the discharge of 
pious duties, neither shunning nor courting 
honours, and keeping his spirit peaceful and 
sweet to the last, one of his final utterances 
being, “I cannot approve of intolerance, 
fury, curses, against any class of persons.” 
This was a triumph achieved in Christ. 





ON SOME BITS OF FURNITURE 
By THE Rev. S. BARING-GOULD, M.A. 


III.—CRADLES 


S the cradle is the first piece of furni- 
ture with which we become inti- 
mately acquainted, so was it in all 
probability the first piece of furni- 

ture which the ingenuity of man drove him 
to create. 

Consider ! 

Imagine the primeval savage in his wig- 
wam. He did not need a chair, any block 
of stone served as a seat ; or he could squat 
on the ground. He needed no table. The 
ground served that purpose as well. Bed 
he could do without, for he slept soundly 
on a heap of heather and bracken, over which 
he cast skins. But when the baby—the in- 
evitable baby—arrived, then the lord and 
master of the hovel sat up on his couch, and 
said in his primeval language: “I cannot 
stand that brat’s squalling. Wife, when you 
rock the squeaker in your arms, you bump 
me about past all endurance. ‘To-morrow I 
will contrive something.” And on the 
morrow he did. He tied a skin at the four 
ends and suspended it from the poles of the 
roof. Then —exultantly—to his wife he 


said: “See there. Pop the papoose into 
that, and then in the night if it be fractious, 
you can gently sway it with your hand, set it 
swinging, and don’t disturb me.” 

So the first cradle was constructed. But 
the ropes of primeval man were only bits of 
membrane, or strips of leather, and when 
knotted about a greasy, slippery skin were 
not unlikely to give way; whereupon down 
shot the babe on to the floor, with howls as 
a consequence; possibly it was damaged 
seriously. Then the wife had her say: 
“Good man,” she said, with a certain 
peremptoriness in her tone, “this won’t do. 
I am not going to have my babe slung from 
the roof any more. Unless you can invent 
some contrivance by which it may be rocked 
to sleep, and yet may be safe against tumbles, 
into the bed it comes.” 

Necessity is the mother of invention. So 
the primeval husband and father, driven to 
discover a means whereby the baby might 
be rocked and yet be safe, created the first 
cradle. 

By law, in Austria a mother may not have 
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her baby in bed with her at night, lest she 
should overlie it and so suffocate it; conse- 
quently the cradle is there an article of furni- 
ture absolutely necessary in the house of 
married people. If it were whispered that 
in the establishment of Herr and Frau So- 
and-so, there were none, and yet the mewling 
and puking of a babe was heard, then the 
police would move around that house as 
“suspect,” and insist on breaking in and 
knowing where the baby passed its nights. 

Old cradles in England were usually of 
oak, with a hood over them ; on rockers of 
course, extended beyond the bed itself, so 
that the mother when spinning, by pressing 
her foot on a rocker, might sway the cradle ; 
but also provided with turned pieces of wood 
rising above it at each angle to serve as 
handles, so that at night she might put her 
hand out of bed, and by an easy movement 
set the crib in motion. 

These cradles were passed on from gene- 
ration to generation. It is not always easy 
to give the date of such as remain. They 
are often carved with patterns that proclaim 
the age of Elizabeth, but it is net at all im- 
possible that such cradles were much more 
ancient and were then decorated. Dealers 
at the present day buy up plain old oak 
cradles and have them carved, with intention 
of enhancing their value in the eyes of un- 
discerning purchasers. Indeed, a purchaser 
should fight shy of an elaborately but shallow 
carved bit of furniture offered him by a 
dealer. In all probability he has given a 
good article that was plain to an ornamenter 
who has vulgarised and spoiled it. 

A curious superstition exists everywhere 
that the rocking of an empty cradle fore- 
warns the coming of a new occupant. A 
writer from Suffolk in Chambers’s ‘‘ Book of 
Days” says: “If you rock an empty cradle, 
you will rock a new baby into it. This isa 
superstition in vividi observantid, and it is 
quite curious to see the face of alarm into 
which a poor woman, with her tenth baby in 
her arms, will dash across the room to pre- 
vent the baby-but-one from engaging in such 
a dangerous amusement as rocking the empty 
cradle.” 

But let us go back in thought to the 
primitive man, set by his spouse to excogi- 
tate a cradle that was safe, and see what he 
hit upon. 

Undoubtedly he took a bit of tree bole, 
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such as he used for a canoe, dug it out in 
the middle with his stone axe, and there the 
cradle was—a bed to accommodate the 
infant, and the natural shape of the tree bole 
allowed for it to be rolled to and fro. The 
objection to this sort of cradle was that it was 
cumbersome. Nevertheless, cradles of this 
primeval and rudimentary structure are still 
in use among the poorest of the peasantry 
of Greece. 

To escape the cumbersomeness of the log, 
the mother invented the cradle of wicker- 
work, at a time when all drinking vessels 
were made of wicker-work cased with clay. 
This description of cradle is often repre- 
sented in illuminated manuscripts of the 
Middle Ages. It was not till the sixteenth 
century that rockers were affixed to cradles 
in place of the cradles themselves having 
convex bottoms ; if we may judge from illus- 
trations that remain. 

One of the most curious developments of 
parental ingenuity is to be found in the Alps, 
where the mother is obliged to attend to the 
work of the little farm, and cannot be ever 
with the babe. There a string is carried 
from the cradle through a hole in the window 
to a little water-wheel with a crank, that is 
kept revolving by the stream that flows into 
the trough at which the cattle drink. This 
crank gives to the string the necessary alter- 
nate tension and relaxation to keep the 
cradle rocking all the while the mother is 
away, haymaking or driving the cows to 
pasture ; and the poor little innocent sleeps 
content, in full belief that it is being rocked 
by its mother’s foot. 

About fifty years ago in the West of 
England—and it may have been the same 
elsewhere—it was usual, when one babe had 
the small-pox, to bed all the other babes of 
the village with it in turn in the same cradle, 
so that all might have the small-pox at a very 
early age, when likely to get over the malady 
with least chance of disfigurement. This 
was called inoculation. But there was a 
still worse proceeding. If a stubborn child 
would not take the disease thus, it and the 
sick babe were put together for the night 
into the drawer of a cupboard, and the drawer 
was left open only just so far as to prevent 
the babes from suffocating. This generally 
proved effective. 

In medizval times, when great families 
arranged a marriage between the son of one 
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CRADLES 


and the daughter of the other, and these 
were infants, it was usual to put the two 
babes into one cradle, after which it was 
supposed that the marriage could hardly be 
refused by either when grown to adolescence. 

It is significant that the first cradle and 
the first coffin were identical—the cradle 
that rocked the infant into the life here, and 
the coffin in which sleep prefaced the life 
beyond. The primitive coffin was nothing 
else but an oak trunk scooped out. Such 
coffins preceded the practice of incinera- 
tion. Many of them have been found, and 
some, owing to the preservative nature of 
the oak, have retained the dead enclosed 
within them in really extraordinary perfec- 
tion. Such have been found in Jutland, 
and show the clothing undecayed of the 
dead laid in them, with their ornaments and 
weapons. 

In a leaden coffin found at Arles, belong- 
ing to the Roman classic period, a little girl 
was laid along with all her toys, and with a 
bunch of flowers, as though merely for a 
short sleep. And even in the catacombs of 
Rome, the early Christians put little ivory 
dolls and other playthings with their darlings 
when they committed them to their graves. 
Indeed, to heathen and Christian alike 
death has been always looked on as a passage 
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into a new life, the initial sleep that leads to 
an awakening to a spirit-life. Consequently 
it was not without such a thought in their 
minds that the men of a primitive age laid 
their dead in what were only large cradles, 
identical in shape, in material, in construc- 
tion with those beds in which infancy lay and 
slept in its first stage of existence. 


Carpenter! Carpenter! what are you doing? 
Tack. tack, in your shop? 
What are you shaping, scraping, hewing ? 
Saw, saw, chip, chop! 
Carpenter, why as you work do you sing 
Merrily, merrily sing, 
O so merrily ? 
‘«T saw a white pigeon fly down this way, 
And under her wing hides a soul, they say, 
A little white soul, 
And for ¢hat I make a cradle to-day, 
And I sing till the rafters ring.” 


Carpenter! Carpenter! What are you doing? 
Tack, tack, in your shop? 

What are you shaping, scraping, hewing ? 
Saw, saw, chip, chop! 

Carpenter, why as you work do you sigh, 
Sadly, O so sadly sigh, 

O so sadly ? 

‘*T saw a white pigeon heavenward soar, 

And under her wing a soul she bore, 
A little white soul ; 

And therefore of coffins I make one more, 
And I sigh, with a tear in eye.” 





CARVED OAK CRADLE, DATE CIRCA 1620 
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By W. J. DAWSON, Avutuor oF “THE REDEMPTION OF EDWARD STRAHAN,” 


‘* Lonpon IDYLLS,’ 


CHAPTER XVII 


AN ADVENTURE AT LYNTON 














PRAGUE had gone to Lynton 
for a few days to meet his 
mother and sister. From the 
window of a little thatch- 
roofed hotel, perched like a 
swallow’s nest against the 

green precipitous hill, he was looking down 

to the clear blue water of the bay. It was 
nine o’clock in the morning, and a soft west 
wind had just begun to carve lines and 
ripples on the glass-like surface of the sea. 

The clouds were separating slowly, moving 

before the wind in little groups, which 

suggested the idea of flocks of white sheep 
changing pasture. 

Sprague had breakfasted half an hour 
before. His mother and sister had not yet 
appeared. 

To tell the truth, he did not wish to meet 
them just now. His mother was a tall, 
fragile woman, with a narrow forehead, a 
sharp chin, and a querulous mouth. Her 
dresses always fitted perfectly, and she had 
been able, even in comparative poverty, to 
preserve an air of distinction. She was a 
very proud woman, and habitually spoke 
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with an air of authority. Most people who 
knew her summed up her characteristics 
when they described her as a “trying 
woman.” Such her husband had found her 
to be for thirty years, but being a man of 
great meekness and a quiet depth of sar- 
donic humour, had contrived to endure her 
with only an occasional period of acute 
unpleasantness. In his dry way he used to 
make fun of her; and as she was totally 
destitute of humour she often supposed that 
he had confessed his faults when he had 
exposed hers. Probably Socrates and Xan- 
tippe lived on very similar terms; and it 
is well known that Socrates managed, upon 
the whole, to extract a good deal of amuse- 
ment from his wife. When the weapon of 
sardonic humour quite failed him, the old 
clergyman would shuffle off to his books, 
and put as many centuries as he could 
between himself and his shrewish wife. The 
classics served him as a hospice of mental 
tranquillity, and in these he found a secure 
and inalienable refuge. They served him 
excellently for many years, till one unhappy 
day his Xantippe declared a new policy, by 
invading the library itself, and pestering him 
with parish scandal, spiced with many 
poignant allusions to his own singular 
incapacity as a parish priest. After vainly 
endeavouring to dislodge her by every means 
in his power, the old gentleman gave up the 
battle, and plainly informed her what a very 
“trying woman” she was. <A week later 
he discreetly died of heart-disease with his 
favourite volume of Euripides in his hand. 
The lame daughter, Amy, resembled her 
father in temperament. She had a natural 
sweetness of disposition, a little soured by 
her infirmity. She was a slight, fair girl, 
with her mother’s sharp chin, but her 
father’s kindly, brown eyes. During child- 
hood she and her brother had been insepa- 
rable companions, the one source of discord 
being a sort of jealousy of his strength and 
physical activity. Many times the poor girl 
had wept bitterly at night when the house 
was still, contrasting her deformity with her 
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brother’s perfect vigour. Clad in her white 
nightdress, she would sit looking at her 
misshapen foot, till it became to her the 
symbol of all the cruelty, and purposeless- 
ness, and malevolent suffering of life itself. 
She told herself that she would much rather 
have died than have been cursed with such a 
thing as that! With years, however, there 
had come the more philosophic mind. She 
had discovered that life still held some 
pleasures even for a lame girl. In her 
bedroom there always hung a crucifix, and 
looking on that pathetic effigy of sorrow, 
she had insensibly realised a vague comrade- 
ship in her pain, and her pity for herself 
had been sublimated into a pity for the 
Divine Sufferer, and a sense of tender com- 
passion for the world 
itself. The one feeling 


id 


that a good son should do for her, but he 
steadily refused to let his mother live with 
him. If he could have had his sister with 
him he would have rejoiced. But he knew 
that with his mother under the same roof 
there would infallibly begin again the 
sort of petty martyrdom which in the end 
had killed his father. He would be inter- 
fered with at every point. It would be 
absolutely impossible for him to live his 
own life. He had gauged the nature of 
his mother with perfect accuracy, and he 
knew that with the best intentions in the 
world she could not have helped making 
him miserable. He had therefore, to 
her intense chagrin, elected to live alone 
in the Bank-house at South Barton, and 





which had never been 
extirpated, however, was 
jealousy of her brother. 
But it had taken a new 
and finer form. It was 
now jealousy with a 
touch of motherliness in 
it ; she wanted his entire 
love, and grudged him 
even a friend. She 
wanted him wholly for 
herself; he was, in truth, 
the one being whom she 
loved passionately and 
perfectly. 

Singularly enough, 
behind all the exacting 
and peevish tempers of 
her mother there 
throbbed the same pas- 
sion. She still affected 
to treat Hubert as 
though he were a child. 
She ordered him to wear 
this or that, to eat and 
toavoid what she deemed 
good for him. She was 
incapable of recognising 
in him any rights of 
personal will. He 
laughed at her good- 
humouredly, as his father 
had laughed; but not 
the less he felt the irrita- 

















tion of his position. He 
was willing to do all 


‘* Then he sat down and looked at the deep blue of the water beneath” 
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only saw his mother and sister at in- 
tervals. 

The night before, as the three had sat 
talking on the verandah of the little hotel, 
this cause of estrangement had cropped up 
again. Up to this point he had not in- 
formed his mother of his love for Georgianna. 

Somehow, before he knew it, his mother 
had extracted his secret from him. Then 
there had been a scene. She had over- 
whelmed him with reproaches, and Amy 
had sat silent, with pale face and large, tear- 
filled eyes. 

“Then I understand she’s the step- 
daughter of a Dissenting schismatic ? ” she 
said at last. ‘And you’re the son of a 
clergyman ! ” 

“ A Cinderella of the kitchen,” Amy had 
cried, with a flash of spite. ‘Of course. 
Red hands and blowsy cheeks, no doubt,” 
his mother had replied. ‘That’s what 
comes of letting you live alone in South 
Barton. I’m sorry enough we ever used 
the family influence to get you there. 
You had far better have remained in London, 
even though you were only a clerk. I did 
think my son had some pride. But to go 
and live in a village, and marry the first 
uneducated girl you can find, and the 
daughter of a man that hates the Church in 
which you were brought up—oh, it’s too 
much,” 

He tried hard to keep his temper. At 
first he replied meekly, and even laugh- 
ingly. He accepted the phrase “A Cin- 
derella of the kitchen”: Cinderella was at 
least good and beautiful. It was really a 
very true and adequate description. Schism? 
What did he know of schism? It was no 
business of his to go about inventing stupid 
barriers to honest human _ intercourse. 
Besides, such things had no weight for him. 
He stood outside all Churches. He had 
found a woman who loved him, and no one 
had the right to forbid him her love. 

*“ But I do forbid it,” his mother had 
retorted, with increasing passion, “and I'll 
take means to prevent it. I'll write to this 
man and tell him what I think of him and 
his designing daughter. I’m not going to 
sit still and see my son marry a maid-of-all- 
work without a protest. No doubt, if the 
truth’s known she laid a trap for you, and 
you, like a fool, walked into it. That’s the 
way with such creatures.” 
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At that his temper took fire at last, and 
flared up passionately. 

‘Listen, mother,” he said. ‘ You know 
I’ve tried to be a good son to you, but 
there’s a limit to what a man ought to 
endure even from his mother. You spoiled 
my father’s life with your temper, but you 
shall not spoil mine.” 

He had it on his tongue to say “ you killed 
my father.” He altered and softened it in 
the very moment of utterance to “spoiled 
my father’s life.’ But the moment he had 
said it, he regretted it. He saw the look of 
genuine agony that flashed across his mother’s 
face and left it pale. 

*‘ And there are bounds to what a mother 
should endure from a son,” she stammered. 

She rose and went to bed, refusing his 
kiss as she went. Amy lingered behind, 
and would have kissed him, but her mother 
would not permit her. ‘They left him sitting 
at the open window, torturing his heart with 
the bitterest thoughts. 

And so it came about that this morning, 
with all its fair splendour of the warm May- 
time, found him miserable. He went over 
the scene of the previous night, word by word, 
as one might probe a wound merely for the 
sake of creating pain. What troubled him 
most was his lack of self-control. Long ago, 
at college, he had struck a youth who had 
insulted him, and in a frenzy of fury had 
leapt upon him and hit him again and again 
till he lay on the floor stunned. Then there 
came a terrible moment when he thought him 
dead. His passion lifted from his brain 
suddenly like an electric cloud, and left his 
mind clear and his heart cold. He shuddered 
with a sickening fear. Even at the moment 
it had been not so much fear of what he had 
done as terror of these tremendous forces 
which had suddenly been loosed to devastate 
his own heart. “This is the way murders 
are done,” he said. ‘It was so that Cain 
slew Abel ; it is so that men become devils.” 
For days afterwards he felt as though his 
moral equilibrium were shattered. It was 
then he discovered that anger is never worth 
the price which is paid for it! He set him- 
self to work to attain perfect self-control. 
Step by step he advanced by painful dis- 
cipline, till at length he seemed to have 
pinned his passions down; at all events, 
there were no more hours of violence such 
as wreck the soul. And now, after all these 
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THE STORY 


years, his temper had broken the bonds he 
had set upon it, as Samson broke the green 
withes ; and, what was worse, he had been 
angry with his mother. 

He thrust his hands in his pockets, and 
with another glance at the curtained windows 
of his mother’s room, strode away down the 
garden-path, and out upon the road that led 
to the cliffs. He walked on till he had passed 
the Valley of Rocks, and came to the bold 
headlands enclosing a little bay. There he 
sat down, and looked at the deep blue of the 
sea beneath, which in its intense stillness 
had the effect of a wedge of blue glass driven 
into the narrow chasm of the black, weather- 
worn rocks. 

For the first time the thought struck him 
of the essential sacredness of motherhood. 
It was at once a terrible and holy thing to 
imagine how the child had been fashioned 
out of the mother’s very life. There was an 
obligation of reverence in such a thought 
which nothing could annul. 

His eyes once more rested on the noble 
cliff-line, stretching bastion beyond bastion, 
based on placid azure, out into the indefinite 
west. How good it would be to follow 
these infinite waters, till one found some 
shore of strange quietness, where he might 
live in primitive happiness and simplicity, 
touched by every happy influence of suns 
and winds, and becoming one with the 
magnanimities of Nature. It was an old 
dream of his. Perhaps it might come true 
some day, after all. 

His dreams were dissipated by what 
seemed a human cry. Again it rose, ap- 
parently from the rock-chasm at his feet. 
He ran hastily to the edge of the cliff and 
looked over. Far below there ran a narrow 
path like a tangled thread. At one point it 
became an affair of inches, a crumbling ledge 
skirting a sheer cliff. On this dizzy ledge 
he discerned two spots, a white and a black 
one. And once more that human cry came 
up out of the abyss. 

He did not hesitate fora moment. He 
knew these rocks well, and had often climbed 
them. In an instant he had plunged over 
the edge of the cliff, and was rapidly leaping 
down the dizzy path that led to the sea. 

In ten minutes he had reached the ledge, 
and was close to the two human creatures 
who clung to it in frenzied terror. 


“Don’t look down,” he shouted. * Turn 
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your faces to the rock, and stand perfectly 
still. Ill be with you in a moment.” 

To a man of cool nerve and steady head 
there was absolutely no danger, but Sprague 
realised at once that for people who had not 
these qualifications the peril was imminent, 
He could see the white dress of the girl as it 
fluttered in the wind. The youth who was 
with her seemed more terrified than she, 
He was making no effort to help her. He 
stood clinging to the rock, looking fearfully 
down into the sea, and shouting himself 
hoarse. 

Sprague came along the ledge, and put 
his arm round the girl’s waist. ‘ Now, a 
step at a time—gently—that’s right—don’t 
look round—and in a moment you'll be 
safe.” 

‘Don’t leave me ’ere. Oh, I’m going to 
fall. Ifyou leave me ’ere alone I know I 
shall fall. Mr. Sprague, please, for God’s 
sake p? 

Sprague had had no time to notice who 
these terrified adventurers were. But at the 
sound of his own name he looked round, and 
recognised Mr. Thomas Pugh. ‘Thomas and 
his sister had been spending a week in Barn- 
staple with their friends, and had come over 
to Lynton the night before. After the anony- 
mous letter had been posted, that admirable 
diplomatist, Mrs. Pugh, had thought it ad- 
visable to keep Thomas out of the way for a 
few days. Much against his will, the lively 
Priscilla had dragged Thomas out rock- 
climbing that morning, and hence this 
sequel. 

“ Hold your tongue, and try to be a man,” 
shouted Sprague angrily. ‘“ You’re all right, 
if you'll only stand still. I'll come back for 
you in a moment.” 

But Thomas could not hold his tongue. 
In the ten minutes during which he had 
clung to the ledge before Sprague appeared 
all his sins had passed before him. He had 
been brought up to believe in hell-fire, and 
he had a very genuine fear of it. When 
Sprague appeared his horror rose to its 
height. He saw in his sudden appearance 
the direct intervention of an angry God. 
What if Sprague should push him off? He 
persuaded himself that Sprague must have 
found out all about the letter; if he had, of 
course he would be revenged on him in some 
way. When Sprague disappeared round the 
corner of the cliff with Priscilla, the convic- 
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tion seized upon the miserable youth that 
this was how Sprague meant to punish him. 
He was going to leave him there todie. He 
felt that he could not hold on more than 
another minute. He looked down and the sea 
seemed swimming up to meethim. He looked 
up, and the vast buttresses of the cliff seemed 
about to fall and crush him. He would have 
dropped upon his knees and prayed, but he 
dared not stir hand or foot. His fingers were 
bleeding and his nails broken in his desperate 
clutchings at the rock. What a fiendishly 
ingenious method of punishing him, to leave 
him here to die ! 

“Q God!” he groaned; “I'll confess 
everything if you'll only save me. I will 
indeed. I didn’t know I was such a bad 
fellow. Help! Help! Help!” 

“ Now, then,” said the clear, strong voice 
of Sprague over his shoulder, ‘ come along.” 
But by this time his pangs of conscience had 
tortured him into semi-delirium. 

“TI can’t come,” he whimpered. 
real bad fellow. I'll confess everything. 
Don’t murder me. I’m not fit to die!” 

“What are you talking about?” said 
Sprague. “I don’t want to murder you, 
man. And I’m nota priest, and don’t want 
to hear your confessions, though I don’t 
doubt they’re dirty enough.” “Whew! what 
a coward the cad is,” he added to himself. 

He seized him roughly by the shoulders, 
when, to his intense amazement and disgust, 
Thomas began to kick and struggle. 

“Look here, you'll be killed in solemn 
earnest if you do that again,” he said, setting 
his teeth hard. In the struggle they had 
both swayed half over the dizzy edge. He 
had no mind to be killed in the cause of Mr. 
Thomas Pugh. 

“ Now, will you be still, and do just what 
I tell you?” he said. ‘Turn your face to 
the rock, and move slowly along the ledge. 
I’ve got your arm. You can’t fall.” 

** You’re sure you won’t push me over?” 

“You stupid fool, what should I want to 
push you over for? You'll push us both 
over if you don’t do what you’re told.” 

A little reassured, the wretched youth began 
slowly to move along the ledge. “I didn’t 
mean you no’arm. I didn’t see it like I see 
it now. I'll confess - 

“Hold your tongue,” said Sprague, angrily. 

He felt sickened by the cowardice of the 
youth. There was something worse than 
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despicable, something infamous and defiling 
in the very spectacle of this overwhelming 
pusillanimity in the presence of a common- 
place peril. It produced in him a nausea, a 
revulsion against human nature itself. And 
through his mind there ran with a flash of 
irony the suggestion that this whimpering, 
contemptible creature probably had the im- 
pudence to consider himself predestined to 
immortality. 

Yet there was, after all, in Thomas Pugh 
at that moment more to justify such a belief 
than Sprague could have imagined. In 
those terrible moments on the cliff, when he 
believed himself face to face with death, 
something had stirred in his sordid nature 
which was very like the voice of a soul. He 
had for the first time seen the meanness, 
malevolence, and general despicableness of 
his own nature. He was Thomas Pugh 
still, a cad and a coward, and such he would 
remain. But there was this difference, 
that he was now a cad who knew himself a 
cad, and a coward who knew why he was a 
coward. 

They reached the broader path, and ulti- 
mately the green turf, in safety. Priscilla, 
who had never been nearly so much frightened 
as Thomas, had quite recovered her spirits, 
and was busy taking sidelong glances at the 
handsome figure of her deliverer. She had 
already come to the conclusion that he was 
much more to her taste than Perks of Barn- 
staple, who had yesterday made her an offer, 
and had been accepted. It was a pity she 
hadn’t met Sprague first. Perhaps... . 
but who could tell? In her vain and shallow 
mind there was a little voice that whispered 
that if Sprague should .. . . well, engage- 
ments were often enough broken, and no one 
could say that poor Perks was good-looking. 

But Thomas went home slowly, with a pale 
face. He couldn’t help feelinga little glad 
he hadn’t confessed. But still the fact re- 
mained ; he had injured Sprague, and Sprague 
had saved his life. 

Sprague lit his pipe and strolled slowly 
back to the hotel. He smiled a little as he 
thought over the adventure. After all, 
Thomas Pugh, praying and perspiring in 
abject fear on a cliff-path safe enough to any 
decent fellow, was a comic picture. 

“ By the way,” he thought later, “ I wonder 
what the fellow meant by saying he didn’t 
mean to do me any harm, and by wanting to 
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confess to me? I should like to know what 
mischief the adventurous Tommy has been 
up to.” 

Just then he caught sight of his mother 
and Amy coming slowly up the road, and 
Thomas and his sister were incontinently 
forgotten. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


TO THE WORLD'S END 


Mrs. SPRAGUE stood on the verandah of the 
hotel at Lynton. Amy sat beside her ona 
low wicker chair. Mrs. Sprague had turned 
her back upon her daughter, but hers was 
the sort of back which is capable of convey- 
ing impressions. No one who observed the 
stiff poise of her shoulders, and the way in 
which the elbows were thrust out, couhd have 
doubted that Mrs. Sprague was in a rage. 

«Won't you sit down, mother ?” said Amy, 
timidly. 

«JT want to think, and I can’t think sitting 
down.” 

‘“‘ What’s the use of thinking ?” replied the 
girl, with a sigh. ‘You can’t do anything. 
Thinking can’t alter things.” 

She glanced toward her mother and re- 
lapsed into silence. She was accustomed to 
silence, the sort of silence in which thought 
is unusually busy. Her lameness, which cut 
her off from all physical activities, had given 
to a nature inherently sensitive and intro- 
spective, both the opportunity and impulse 
of self-analysis. It had become with her a 
sort of painful pleasure to dissect her own 
feelings, to ascertain the exact equation of 
her selfishness, to search out the secret 
motive which disguised itself behind the 
apparent motive. And during this week at 
Lynton her mind had been kept in constant 
agitation. First, she had heard of her 
brother’s engagement, and had been torn 
with fierce jealousy over it ; then, almost in 
the same breath, she knew that for some 
reason it had been broken off. Gradually 
the reason had leaked out. She knew that 
a letter had come from the minister at 
South Barton, and she had seen her brother’s 
face whiten and harden as he read it. Her 
mother knew what it all meant, but she would 
not speak. All that she would say was that 
the engagement was at an end. 

In the little bedroom, with its white dimity 
curtains, and window opening on the sea, 
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the poor girl had given herself up each night 
to the anguish of her thoughts. Sometimes 
she had said with bitterness, “I’m glad this 
has happened. I shall still be able to have 
him.” Then she had said, “If I had a lover 
I would not treat him so. I would stick 
to him whatever happened. She couldn’t 
have loved him much.” At that thought 
a faint girlish glow warmed her heart a 
moment, and she felt her face flush. She 
thrust her misshapen foot into a broad patch 
of moonlight which lay under the window, as 
into a lake of soft silver, and sat looking at it, 
as she had so often done when a child. After 
all, the deformity was very slight. Surely 
some kind heart might forgive her those few 
twisted tendons for the sake of the immense 
love which she felt in her soul. But she 
knew that no one would ever do so. She saw 
the immitigable days running on, all feature- 
less and sterile, to the end. In her bitter- 
ness she hoped the end would not be long. 
She saw herself lying in her quiet shroud, 
with the white moonlight making pools of 
silver on the floor, and weaving an em- 
broidery of silver on the bed, and she was 
glad. When her feet were covered, those 
who came to see her might forget that she 
was lame; they would see only her face, 
smiling placidly out of its garniture of 
flowers. 

“It is absolutely disgraceful,” said her 
mother at length. 

“What is?” said Amy. 

“This whole affair. It all comes of not 
taking my advice. I was quite willing to 
give up my home and live with Hubert. 
But he wouldn’t let me. He preferred living. 
alone, and this is the result.” 

Amy winced, and for an instant a flash of 
scorn dilated her brown eyes. She knew 
very well why Hubert would not have his 
mother live with him. If she had been less. 
difficult to live with, they all might have kept 
together . . . . but what was the good of 
thinking? She could not help saying, how- 
ever, “ You know why he didn’t wish you ta. 
live with him.” 

“ Yes, I know I have an unthankful son. 
You need not tell me that. And by all. 
accounts he is a foolish son, too.” 

*‘ He’s not unthankful, mother, and you 
know it. Hasn’t he done everything for us 
since father died ? It seems to me it is you. 
who are unthankful.” 
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“Oh, if you’re going to lecture me, I'll 
leave you. I’m surprised at you, child.” 

“T’m surprised at myself, mother, but I 
must speak. I can’t sit still and hear you 
speak against my brother. I love him a 
hundred times better than you do. He’s in 
trouble—any one can see that, and you 
make his trouble worse with your talk.” 

“T’ve only talked to him for his good, 
and he knows it. So long as he’s my son I 
shall not stop doing that.” 

‘‘T know, and that’s what he hates. It 
isn’t as if it were any use. You’ve always 
been fond of interfering with him, and I 
can’t see that you’ve ever done any good by 
it. If it hadn’t been for your interference 
he wouldn’t have gone to South Barton at 
all, and then things wouldn’t have happened 
as they have.” 

There was truth in this ; and, proud and 
obstinate as she was, she could not but 
admit it. She drew back as though she 
had received a blow, and her thin, querulous 
lips quivered. ‘Then she turned fiercely 
upon the iame girl and said : 

“If you were a little younger I’d punish 
you for your impertinence, Miss. You've a 
detestable temper. It’s not surprising no 
lover ever comes near you. Since you can’t 
talk without insulting me, I’ll tell you no 
more of this affair. But of this you may be 
‘sure, if I’ve made a mistake once, I'll not 
make it again. Hubert will not stay any 
longer in South Barton. I wrote a week 
ago to Uncle Henry, and I have had a letter 
this morning saying that Hubert is appointed 
to the managership at Exeter. Perhaps 
you'll admit my interference is worth some- 
thing in this case.” 

“ Does Hubert know it? I mean did he 
know that you had written ?” 

“Certainly not. There was no need to 
consult him. The great thing was to get 
him out of South Barton, and I’ve done it. 
I shall tell him when he comes in.” And 
with an air of scorn and triumph she flounced 
.away to her room. 

Amy sat still and thought. The evening 
was closing in, and the purple of the sea 
-was fast fading into indistinguishable grey. 
She was accustomed to her mother’s tongue, 
yet it never failed to wound her. It always 
discovered by some magical ingenuity the 
point at which most pain might be inflicted. 
“No lover ever comes near you:” how 
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could a mother say such a thing to her 
daughter? It was too cruel, too hard. Oh, 
if Hubert would only take her away, and let 
her live with him! She was sure there was 
no one in the world who could love him as 
well as she would. 

The more she thought over the whole 
matter, the surer she became that once more 
her mother’s interfering diplomacy was at 
fault. To leave South Barton! That was 
the last thing Hubert would wish to do. 
She must try to see him alone. As she 
looked out into the grey night, her heart 
ached with a bitter sense of solitude. The 
alienation from her mother had been long 
growing, and it was now complete. Her 
brother was all she had—all. If he would 
only love her as she wanted to be loved, she 
could live, she could even be happy. If not, 
the sooner she hid herself under that quiet 
shroud on which the moon wrought em- 
broideries of silver and dropped a silence 
like snow—the better. 

The moon was even now beginning to rise 
out of the diaphanous night. The thin mists 
that lay across the sea became pearl-coloured, 
and slowly separated, leaving a path of pale 
gold, along which the increasing light spread 
itself slowly. It was growing late, and the 
air was full of the damp fragrances of the 
night. In the little harbour a light twinkled. 
In the woods far away to the right a cuckoo 
still called, filling the silence with a forlorn 
sweetness. Amy shivered. There was some- 
thing in the emptiness of the world at this 
hour, and in that forlorn cry from the obscure 
woods, that seemed to express the emptiness 
and yearning of her own life. 

It was after ten o’clock when she recog- 
nised her brother’s foot in the lane. He 
entered the gate, and came towards her, 
treading noiselessly on the soft turf. She 
stood up, and, leaning over the balustrade of 
the verandah, beckoned him. She knew 
that by this time her mother must have gone 
to bed, and a little flame of joy lit her heart, 
in the hope that she might have her brother 
to herself for a while. 

“You here, still, Amy? I thought you 
would be abed.” 

“Hush, sit down. I want to speak to 
you.” She stretched out her hand to find 
his. ‘Come closer, dear. I want to talk 
to you about what—what has happened.” 

“ T don’t think I can talk about that.” 
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“But you must, dear. I know how un- 
happy you are. It makes me unhappy. Oh, 
if you only loved me a little, Hubert; if 
you only would tell me you loved me!” 

“ Why, you know I love you, Amy. Have 
I been unkind to you ?” 

“No; but if you loved me as I want to 
be loved, you would understand. You 
would know how lonely Iam. Think of it 
—always shut up with mother, always away 
from you.” 

“ Hush, we mustn’t speak so of mother.” 
The shame he felt in having quarrelled with 
his mother still made his heart sore. Yet 
he knew well what his sister meant. He 
looked at the slight figure beside him, and it 
came upon him with a shock that his sister 
must have suffered bitterly and long. How 
very fragile she looked in that white_moon- 
light. The face, too, seemed preternaturally 
sharpened ; in the moonlight it looked flesh- 
less ; the long curve from ear to chin was too 
acute, and the neck narrowed and fell away 
at the back as it does in those of consump- 
tive habit. The very hand that rested on his 
was light as a leaf. A soft rush of pity filled 
his heart. 

** Poor little girl,” he said ; “ I know what 
you mean. I know that mother can be 
awfully trying sometimes.” 

“Tt’s killing me,” she whispered. He 
had put his arm round her, and her head lay 
upon his shoulder. ‘“ You don’t know what 
it means. She doesn’t intend to hurt me, 
but she does it. And sometimes she does 
intend it, and then she doesn’t care what she 
says. Only to-night she mocked me, and 
said something quite shocking. Oh, if you 
would only take me away. If you would let 
me live with you! We might be so happy. 
Don’t you think you could put up with me, 
Hubert dear?” 

“JT would like it, but I don’t think you 
would. You would never like South Barton. 
It’s too dull for you.” 

“Qh, but that was what I wanted to tell 
you. It need not be South Barton any 
more. Mother has written Uncle Henry, 
and has got you removed to Exeter!” 

‘“ Mother’s.. ..done.... what?” He 
spoke slowly, but yet so passionately that 
she was frightened. 

“ Oh, I knew when she told me that you 
would beangry. But it’s true. She thought 
that after what has occurred you ought to 
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leave South Barton. So she’s written Uncle 
Henry, as I said, and your place is to be filled 
up, and you’re to go to Exeter.” 

His heart began to beat with suffocating 
rapidity. He felt the wave of anger which 
he so much dreaded rushing through his 
veins. 

‘Oh, this is too intolerable!” he said 
hoarsely. ‘I am always treated as a child. 
Why didn’t mother tell me what she wanted 
to do? I won't leave South Barton? I’m 
in honour bound to remain there.” 

“Why?” 

Her heart also quickened as she spoke. 
She would know now what her mother had 
refused to tell her. If he really loved her, 
he would tell her. 

“T can’t tell you everything. You would 
not understand. You couldn’t comprehend 
how people like the Romillys look at things. 
They’re so good, so innocent, they know so 
little of the world. It’s not surprising they 
are a little afraid of me, a little prejudiced, 
you see.” 

‘‘ And she gave up her lover to suit her 
father’s prejudice, I suppose? Oh, don’t be 
afraid, I understand a good deal better than 
you think. And that is what you call love,” 
she went on scornfully. “I know that if I 
loved a man I shouldn’t love like that. I 
shouldn’t care what people thought of him. 
It wouldn’t make any difference to me. If 
he were going to be hanged, I’d ask him to 
marry me the night before he went to the 
gallows. If all the world said evil of him I 
should be glad, because then I could show 
him how much I loved him by being the 
only one to believe in him. I don’t under- 
stand love that says, ‘Oh yes, I love you, but 
if this or that should happen I shan’t love 
you.’ That isn’t love; it’s nothing but cold- 
blooded calculation.” 

There was something in the words which 
roused his profound pity. Ina sense they 
were his own words. It was so that he had 
thought and reasoned in the heat of egoism 
on that memorable night before his heart 
had entered into the mystery of spiritual 
love. 

“ Tt’s true,” the poor girl went on breath- 
lessly. ‘If people love at all, God meant 
them to love like that. If every time a 
foolish thing were said or done those who 
profess to love each other said, ‘Now I 
shan’t love you any more,’ a pretty sort of 

















** You here still, Amy” 


world you’d have. The beautiful thing about 
love is that it believes no evil, even when 
every one else believes it. Love doesn’t 
reason ; it only feels.” 

Her slight body trembled as she spoke. 
It seemed a thing too frail to endure the 
strain which her passion put upon it. She 
flung her arms round his neck, and lay 
sobbing on his shoulder. Starved of affec- 
tion all her life, her heart had at last found 
vent and cried passionately for love. 

She knew that she would never marry, 
Ever since she was a little girl it had been 
dinned into her brain that no man ever 
loved a lame girl. Whenever she met a 
man, she shrank away in shame. She felt 
that his eyes slowly travelled from her face 
to her feet, and there rested. It was like 
the passage of a withering flame. Many 
times, when a stranger had come to the 
house, she had shut herself up in her bed- 
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room, not daring to come 
down till he shad gone. 
She knew that the first 
thing he would notice 
would be her limp. She 
knew that if she spoke 
to him, all the while at 
the back of his mind 
there would be a little 
cruel voice that would 
whisper, ‘“* Ah, but she’s 
lame —she’s deformed. 
It’s no good talking to 
her.” In her brother’s 
eyes she had never seen 
that look of hateful 
curiosity. They had 
grown up together, and 
her lameness had _ not 
been noticed by him. 
All the passion of her 
heart was devoted to 
him. It was a passion 
singularly intense, abso- 
lutely free from any 
grosser strain of selfish- 
ness. She would will- 
ingly have died for him, 
and she felt now that 
she must die without 
him. 

* Poor little girl,” he 
said, as he drew her to 
himself, and kissed her 
forehead. He could say nothing else. In 
the tumult of his thoughts all power of 
accurate speech seemed to have left him. 
His mind groped vainly for words; his 
ideas came in flashes, and left darkness be- 
hind them. 

Suddenly a path seemed to open to him. 
Had not Georgianna spoken of the duty we 
owe to those with whom we have been 
brought up? Her sweet pleading tones 
still lingered in his ears. Had he ever ful- 
filled as he ought his obligations to his sister? 
He saw now for the first time—her speech 
had shown it to him—of what perilous and 
passionate elements her heart was fashioned. 
What would become of her if she were left 
alone? He shuddered to think. 

In moments of intense emotion the mind 
often passes from a condition of tumult 
to one of rare lucidity. In these few mo- 
ments during which Amy sobbed upon his 
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shoulder, his whole life thus passed in re- 
view before him. He found himself measur- 
ing all its secret causes and effects with a 
sort of impersonal dispassionateness. It 
would perhaps be years before he married 
Georgianna. He could not forgive himself 
the words he had spoken to her. His one 
intense desire was to prove himself worthy 
of her—if indeed that could ever be. But 
how were those years 

of purgation to be 
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blew from it as he gazed, and it seemed the 
call of the sea to him. It was a voice pro- 
mising him peace, a cry out of the temple of 
all stillness, saying, ‘“* Come.” 

“ Ah, if you did but love me, as I love 
you,” whispered Amy. ‘“ But now I know 
I have offended you, and you won’t forgive 
me.” 

For answer he kissed her, and said 





spent? Long, long 
since, as a boy he had 
panted for a life of 
action. More and 
more each year there 
had_ strengthened in 
him a passion for 
simple Nature - and 
primitive ways of living. 
His social studies had 
led him to disastrous 
conclusions as to the 
ultimate effects of a 
crowded civilisation on 
the minds and _ bodies 
of men. Surely in all 
God’s earth there must 
be some bit of prime- 
val soil which a man 
could call his own, 
and on which he could 
earn honest bread by 
the sweat of his 
brow. Why not emi- 
grate? Why not at- 
tempt this manlier life ? 
And in this way he 
could take Amy away 
from all those influ- 
ences that had crushed 
her life: he could give 
her a chance. 

It did not occur to 
him to consider again 














‘* She drew back as though she had 
received a blow” 





quietly, “ Would my little 
sister be afraid to cross the 
sea with me? Would she 
go with me, if I asked 
her?” 

4LO IZ 4 “TI would go to the 
world’s end, if you asked 
me,” she replied, with a 
shiver of delight. 








his relation to South 
Barton. In spite of 
his assertion that he 
would not leave it, he felt that his moor- 
ings to it were already loosened. A hand 
whose force he could not dispute was 
shaping his life to new issues. His eyes 
rested on the moonlit sea. A soft wind 
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And as she fell asleep 

that night, her dreams 

were of a golden boat sailing out into a 

purple sea, and the little winds as they 

fluttered round a mast of silver whispered 

to each other, “To the world’s end, to the 
world’s end!” 









| 
| 
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IN MINIATURE 


SNOWDROP AND STARLING 


HE other day, as I turned over a book 
of wild flowers * my attention was 
arrested by mention of the half-for- 
gotten fact that, common as it is in our 

lanes and coppices and meadows, the snow- 
drop is not a native of our English soil. 
There is, indeed, a suspicion among the 
botanists that it may be indigenous in 
Denbigh and Hereford ; but the old herb- 
alists all speak of it as a garden flower, and 
it has been suggested that its abundance in 
green solitary places may mark the sites of 
the gardens of bygone generations. 

There is something inexpressibly beautiful 
and touching in the thought of the homes of 
the old folk being marked by the presence of 
the flowers which they loved and tended in 
those quaint garden plots of theirs, with the 
high red-brick walls or curiously cut yew 
hedges. Scores of other flowers grew there, 
too ; flowers which were full of comfort and 
healing in the hours of sickness, flowers 
which sweetened the linen chest, flowers 
which lay pressed between the leaves of great 
black-letter folios and quartos; but these all 
perished, crushed out of the sunlight of life 
by the crowding weeds and grasses. 

At what date in the past the first snow- 
drop was planted in an English garden I am 
unable to say, but at least it is no flower of 
yesterday. A sufficient interval has elapsed 
for many a home which it gladdened to 
crumble and be blown about on the four 
winds, for many a family whose little ones 
gathered it as a token of the returning spring 
to have passed away into oblivion even to 
the very name. No one believes, I imagine, 
that every lane or field where snowdrops 
may be found marks a vanished home ; and 
yet that might be quite possible, for I do not 
suppose there is an acre of habitable land 
in England which has not been lived on at 
some time or other. The plough is con- 
stantly turning up some cold hearthstone, 

* “Wayside and Woodland Blossoms: a Pocket 


Guide to British Wild Flowers.” By Edward Step. 
Frederick Warne & Co. 


some pavement which was pressed in the 
unremembered past by the feet of joy and 
sorrow, of love and bereavement. 

I have read, too, that there are places 
where, after seven or eight centuries of 
prayer and praise, old abbeys have been 
tumbled into ruins and the record of the 
strange life within their walls has utterly 
perished, but that still, summer after summer, 
the starlings pipe in chorus phrases which 
seem to have been caught up from the 
church music of singers whose voices have 
been stilled for many generations. It is won- 
derful to think of! The eventful past, the 
passionate men and women, the forgotten 
stories of life and its experiences, the changes 
of manners and beliefs and even of speech 
itself—all this and so much more gone for 
ever, and the only obvious survival a bird or 
a flower ! 

And it is not less suggestive than wonder- 
ful. For will it not in turn be with us as it 
has been with all the dead men and women 
who have preceded us? We too shall pass 
away, as the tale that is told, as the dew on 
the grass, as the gossamer in the autumn 
morning. Our homes shall know us no 
more, our houses shall crumble and fall, our 
hearthstones shall be covered by the labours 
of the worm. Shall we leave nothing be- 
hind us to make the world brighter and 
happier, and to bear testimony that we lived ? 
Something we must leave, for nothing ever 
dies; the consequences of our thoughts, our 
words, our actions go on for ever; in them 
our character, our real selves, live for all 
time. And it is always in our power to 
leave behind us what I may call the starling 
and the snowdrop—the starling, which tells 
of bygone days of praise and prayer; the 
snowdrop, which bears record of the “ gra- 
cious garden of good healing and pleasant 
cheer”; the snowdrop which springs up in 
its beauty when the earth suffers its extreme 
of cold and darkness, and there seems to 
have come a term to gladness and solace- 
ment and hope 
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E beg to call. the attention of 
competitors to the arrange- 
ments for the November and 
December competitions. In 

order that our complete volume may reach 
the colonies in time for the Christmas market, 
we are obliged to print our November and 
December numbers together, and consider- 
ably in advance. Competitors will accord- 
ingly be good enough to observe that papers 
for the November competition must be sent 
in by the zoth: September, and papers for 
the December competition by the 3oth Sep- 
tember. 

The first and second prizes inthe Sep- 
tember prose competition, which has not been 
quite as successful in its results as it might 
have been, are awarded as follows ; 


FIRST PRIZE 
A HOLIDAY 


I THINK the best holiday I ever spent was 
in the Highlands. One morning we took 
the train from Blair-Athole to Killicrankie ; 
arrived there, we set out for the famous 
Pass of Killicrankie. 

We went through it, and saw “ The Sol- 
dier’s Leap,” which got that name because a 
soldier, who had been fighting in the Battle 
of Killicrankie, 1689, leapt from one side of 
the river Garry on to a boulder in the 
middle, and then from it to the other side, 
thus saving his life. We also had a delicious 
drink of spring-water from the ‘ Queen’s 
Well,” so called because her Majesty drank 
from it when on a tour in the Highlands. 
We rested, and had lunch on a stone bridge 
further, on, and were much amused at the 
antics of a beautiful squirrel. We then had 
a lovely walk beside “ the bonnie blooming 
heather,” and soon after reached the Falls 
of ‘Tummel, which are a splendid sight to 
see, as they foam and tumble into the river 
below. We resumed our walk and soon 
arrived at Loch Tummel. It was a grand 
sight to see the lofty mountains towering on 
ali sides, and the unruffled calm on the loch 
in the valley. We had a splendid view while 
sitting on a cliff not far away ; and we could 
have remained there all day, we were .so 
entranced with the beautiful scenery. 
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We returned home soon afterwards, having 
walked a distance of eighteen miles. We 
enjoyed it exceedingly. 

MAry R, WALLACE 
(14 years), 


Edinburgh, 
SECOND PRIZE 


A HOLIDAY 


I aM going to tell you about a pleasant 
holiday my cousins and I spent on the sea- 
beach. We started early on a Wednesday 
morning. ‘The day was bright and nothing 
seemed to mar our joy. We took a basket 
with us in which was our lunch which we 
were to eat on the sea-shore. When we got 
there our first suggestion was to pull off 
shoes and stockings and wade in the cool 
water. By-and-by a fisherman in a small 
boat came up and asked us if we should like 
a row in the boat. Of course we were only 
too glad, and soon we were skimming over 
the water. ‘The fisherman told us stories of 
his adventures. When we reached shore 
again our first thought was of lunch, as the 
sea-breeze had made us very hungry. 
After luncheon, which consisted of delightful 
sandwiches and milk prepared for us by our 
kind aunt in the early morning, mother 
being busy with household duties, we ran 
about picking shells and seaweed which we 
thought we would send to a children’s hos- 
pital. The time passed all too quickly and 
we were very sorry when we heard four 
o’clock strike on the townclock. However, 
we went home and were glad to find tea 
spread in the summer-house in the garden, 
with strawberries to finish up with, ending a 
very happy holiday for us all. 
MARY DONALD 
(11 years), 
Keithhall Manse, by Inverurie. 


In the poetry competition, the following 
take first and second prizes : 


FIRST PRIZE 
TO THE CUCKOO. 
Cuckoo, cuckoo, bright and gay, 
You have rather too much play ! 


Cannot you your own nest make ? 
Why should you another’s take ? 
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Don’t you know it’s not quite kind 
To the bird whose nest you find, 
When she’s out your egg to give, 
Without “ by or with your leave?” 


You are pretty, I dare say ; 
In spring we hear your merry lay ; 
Turn a new leaf, better be, 
And a nice nest let us see. 


Then perhaps we shall not hear 
Quite so much noise from you, dear; 
But, instead, there’ll later be 

A family of yours to see. 


Nurse your babes with greatest care ; 
For your journey, too, prepare, 
For each year you have to go 
To a country without snow. 
Amy C, C, BOLTON 
(14 years), 
Woodside Park, Londen, N. 


SECOND PRIZE 
MY LADY 


GOLDEN hair and clouds of lace, 
Floating round her lovely face ; 
Eyes of brightest sapphire blue, 
Sparkling as with summer dew ; 
Sweetest, daintiest of them all, 
That’s my lady at a ball. 


Pretty little muddy feet, 

Tramping through the sloppy street; 
Dainty hat all of a squash, 
Mud-bespattered mackintosh; 
Struggling on with might and main, 
That’s my lady in the rain. 


Still the sapphire eyes are there, 
Still the lovely golden hair ; 
Unchanged is the heart of gold, 
With its treasures half untold ; 
Still she is my lady sweet, 
At a ball or in the street. 

E. MURIEL Morris, 

(16 years), 
Carmarthen, 


We have had much pleasure in reading 
the verses of Miss Dorothy Yeo, Hampstead, 
who at the early age of nine has had fairy 
dreams of 


* The sea, the great wide sea, 
That ever rolls along, 
Singing a deep, deep song.” 
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Miss Lily Campbell, Fetlar, Shetland, aged 
ten, tells in pleasant verse how her brother 
and sisters enjoyed a May holiday in the 
woods, though she leaves a docile naturalist 
puzzled as to the kind of berries they filled 
their can with: 


When there, they filled the can quite full ; 
And then they took their lunch. 
And apple-tart was there for them, 
And bread-and-milk for “ Punch.” 


** Punch ” was their little long-haired dog, 
Who was as fond of play 

As any of the children were 
When they were out to-day. 


Miss Marjorie Gordon Dallas, Banff, also 
in the sunshine of her tenth sunimer, sings 
of the spring : 


Banks are gay with blooming flowers ; 
Covered are our garden bowers 

With the honeysuckle leaves, 

Twining round about the eaves. 
Nature’s creatures with one voice 

Call aloud “ Rejoice, rejoice.” 

Flowers are opening, bees are humming, 
Spring is coming, Spring is coming ! 





COMPETITIONS FOR NOVEMBER 
PAPERS TO BE SENT IN NOT LATER THAN 
SEPTEMBER 20. 

First and Second Prizes (books of the published price of 
tos. and 5s.) for an original Prose Paper, not exceed- 
ing 250 words, on the finest incident in the life of 
King David. 

First and Second Prizes (of similar value) for an original 
Poem, not exceeding 20 lines, on Snow-flakes or Holly- 
berries. 


COMPETITIONS FOR DECEMBER 
PAPERS TO BE SENT IN NOT LATER THAN 
SEPTEMBER 30, 

First and Second Prizes (books of the published price of 
tos. and 5s.) for an original Prose Paper, not exceed- 
ing 250 words, on The Disciple you like best of the 
Twelve, and why. 

First and Second Prize (of similar value) for an original 
Descriptive Poem, not exceeding 40 lines, on A Bible 
Incident. 

Conpitions.—Age limit, not over seventeen years ; con- 
tributions (in all cases original) to bear name, address, 
and age of writer ; the Editor, whose decision shall be 
final, to have the right to insert in the Magazine the 
contribution of any competitor. No MSS. returned. 
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EFORE Li Hung Chang started for Europe he 
was presented, through the agency of the Bible 
Society, with an Imperial edition of the New 

Testament. The volume was enclosed in a wooden 
casket, the lid of which bore the name of the book 
inside and the various titles of his Excellency. 
Dr. Bryan made the presentation, and in a few 
words suitable to the occasion expressed the hope 
that the celebrated Chinaman would become the 
recipient of the happiness revealed in the scriptures, 
a hope that will be universally endorsed both for 
him and his unfortunate countrymen. If Li Hung 
Chang’s reply was not made out of mere courtesy, 
the Bible should be in England at the present 
moment, and he should be getting acquainted with 
the wonderful story it tells, for, after showing much 
appreciation of the outward appearance of the gift, 
he promised to take it with him on his travels and 
read it through, adding that he would trust to the 
Book to bring him safely back to China. 





A MEMBER of the British and Foreign Blind 
Association has perfected a system of “in- 
terpointed” Braille, by which any sized charac- 
ter can be embossed, so that the blind of all 
ages can be supplied with literature which they 
can easily feel. The saving in space over the 
ordinary Braille character will amount to forty-six 
per cent., and it is hoped that by using a specially- 
prepared thin paper a further saving of thirty per 
cent. in the bulk and weight of books will be 
effected. This is a matter of great importance to 
the blind, as the Braille system is now used 
throughout the whole world. 





NorTHFIELD, Massachusetts, the birthplace and 
present home of Mr. D. L. Moody is described as 
being rarely beautiful and greatly excelling in 
natural charms hundreds of more famous places 
which are frequented by thousands of visitors. It 
is wholly free from factories and is a model of a 
New England farm village. Far below the village 
winds the river Connecticut, whilst the back- 
ground is formed by a lofty group of mountains, 
But the personality of Mr. Moody is the magnet 
which attracts people to this picturesque spot; 
here he is at home, loved and understood by his 
neighbours and friends, and here he is in the fullest 
sense himself. No place rests and refreshes him 
like the familiar scenes of his boyhood. 





WueEn Mr. Moody is at home resting he leads a 
singularly busy life. In fact, his rest takes the 
form of a change of work. His day begins at 
five o'clock in the morning with a simple breakfast, 
and ends seventeen hours later. By six o'clock he 
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may be found at Mount Hermon, inspecting the 
kitchen, where the busy cooks are preparing break- 
fast, inquiring about the food, often tasting every 
dish to assure himself of its quality; or down at 
the great barns, where the boys are at work, 
looking over the large herd of cows, scrutinising 
every detail of the farm, and then meeting the 
students in chapel with a stimulating talk or tender 
exposition of Scripture. 





Tuis done, he attends to a heavy correspondence 
and directs the administration of the seminary, 
the training school and the Mount Hermon school, 
all Northfield Institutions. Here during his 
holidays he schemes his summer conventions, 
which are noted for their freshness; but the crowds 
who feel and remark upon that charm do not 
know that it is a result achieved by long months 
of most painstaking preparation, every detail being 
most carefully considered by the evangelist. In 
nothing, perhaps, is Mr. Moody's genius for com- 
mand more manifest than in his capacity for details. 
Nothing is too trivial for his best thought. 





ATTENTION to detail is the underlying secret of his 
and almost every other career. It is only little by 
little, as each minute detail is mastered, that men 
and things become great. Only recently a fellow 
student of two of our most able statesmen, Mr. 
Morley and Mr. Chamberlain, has told us what 
laid the foundations for the careers of those two 
eminent men. The latter was a very quiet and 
a very good little boy at school, but even in his 
earliest years he took infinite pains with the 
smallest things. Mr. Morley did the same. 
Nothing was too small or too unimportant for 
their best attention and so they stand before us 
to-day, like Mr. Moody, working away quietly be- 
hind the scenes at the hundred and one little 
things that must be done, examples of what can be 
achieved by real painstaking work. 





LIGHTHOUSES play such an important part around 
our 2000 miles of seaboard, that Mr. W. J. Hardy's 
small volume* devoted to their history and romance 
will be sure of a welcome. We have, he tells us, 
in the ruined towers at Dover and elsewhere relics 
which apparently show that the Romans under- 
stood the necessity of placing guiding lights on the 
coast. At their exodus, however, such kindly 
thought for the mariner entirely lapsed, and it was 
not until Christianity was firmly rooted that light- 
houses were properly established, and through 
the agency of the monks kept burning nightly. 


* “Lighthouses,” by W. J. Hardy, F.S.A. London: The 
Religious Tract Society. 









There is not much doubt that such places as the 
hermitage chapel on Chale Downs in the Isle ‘of 
Wight, where a light was kept burning for 500 
years, and the well-known chapel of St. Nicholas, 
Ilfracombe, which stands on Lantern Hill—a name 
significant of its use—were maintained by the 
Church with a view to guide ships safely into port. 


—_—_—. 


CuuRcH towers and steeples, tradition also points 
to as being places where the priests kept great fires 
blazing at night, when they were situated near any 
perilous bit of coast. So it may fairly be claimed 
that the lighting of our coast owes much to the 
work of the Christian Church, a thought which 
may make us feel an additional interest when- 
ever we see or think about lighthouses, When 
Henry VIII. swept away the monasteries the monks’ 
connection with the lighthouses ceased. Mari- 
ners and others interested were then forced to take 
steps to mark out safe courses for their ships, until 
in 1836 the Trinity House Corporation acquired all 
the lights on the coast, and have brought them to 
their present wonderful state of perfection. ' 


ot 


A COMPREHENSIVE work, entitled ‘‘A Hundred 
Years of Christian Missions,’ deals in an able 
manner with missionary effort since Carey’s com- 
mencement. The writer sums up the work of the 
last hundred years as a mere preparation in learn- 
ing languages and forming a Christian literature 
for future work. This preliminary seed sowing is 
the hardest, slowest, and most discouraging labour 
of all kind; but, says the author in a brief review 
of what has been accomplished and what is left to 
be done, ‘‘ Christendom is represented in Heathen- 
dom by about 11,450 Europeans and Americans of 
both sexes, and 43,000 unordained Natives toiling 
as pastors, evangelists, and teachers, &c. The 
entire missionary force numbers not far from 
55,000, These messengers of the Churches are 
sustained at an annual cost of more than £3,500,000. 
As a part of the ingathering, the Mission Churches 
contain not far from 1,000,000 members, and the 
Mission-schools as many pupils, while the adher- 
ents may reasonably be reckoned at a figure three 
or even four times as large. Over against those 
totals standing for what has been accom- 
plished, must be set these overwhelming figures: 
800,000,000 Heathen, 200,000,000 Mohammedans, 
and 225,000,000 adherents of the Greek Church and 
of the Church of Rome. To make the statement 
complete it would be necessary to add the many in 
Protestant Churches who have but a name to live 
in Christ, and the multitude outside of the indiffer- 
ent, the sceptical, the godless, and the abandoned.” 





THERE are about sixteen thousand policemen in 
London. The headquarters of the force are at 
Scotland Yard, and their field of work embraces a 
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diameter of thirty miles and includes nearly nine 
thousand miles of streets. It is the sole duty of 
three missionaries belonging to the London City 
Mission to work among them, and it is found that 
owing to their constant familiarity with the criminal 
classes they become very incredulous as to the 
reality of religion. But there are a number of 
Christian policemen, and by good literature, and 
speaking a word to them whenever opportunity 
occurs, the society is persistently working to in- 
crease it. 





A MISSIONARY went into a canteen in the course of 
his round and found several young men drinking, 
and one of them, on seeing him, began to sing the 
well known popular song, ‘‘ The Bogie Man.” 
Stepping in, the missionary said, ‘* Thank you, 
gentlemen, I think I will take that for a text.’ He 
then spoke of the bogie man who is used to frighten 
naughty children, and then of the bogie man God 
has given to each of us, our conscience, and he 
urged them to listen to that conscience, and turn 
to Jesus Christ for salvation before it was too late, 
Some time afterward, the missionary met one of 
these young men, who said to him, ‘‘I could never 
get your address on ‘the bogie man’ out of my 
mind. My conscience was aroused, and that so 
greatly that I could obtain no rest till I found it in 
Christ.” 





Few men, even with years of experience, have the 
power of discernment with which Sir John Bridge 
is gifted. His pithy sayings and sensible actions 
crop up almost daily. A very pretty incident took 
place recently at Bow Street. Aman was brought 
up charged with unruly conduct. He had a good 
deal to say in extenuation of his behaviour, but Sir 
John interrupted him with the remark : ‘‘ You have 
some one in court who pleads for you much better 
than you can do for yourself. As youentered your 
child at the back of the Court in its mother’s arms 
cried out ‘ Daddy’ in a way that convinces me that 
you have been a loving father, and in consequence 
I shall give you one more chance. You must enter 
into your own recognisances to be of good behaviour 
for six months. Don’t come here again. You 
appear to have been drinking. Follow my advice 
and take the pledge and keep it.” The strong man 
shed atear, may be partly out of contrition, but more 
probably it was out of love for his little boy, who 
broke in during Sir John’s words, and looking to- 
wards his crying mother said, ‘‘ Don’t cry, mamma, 
Daddy's there." 





An instance of the late Sir John Millais's kindness 
of heart occurred whilst he was making an inspec- 
tion of the pictures in this year’s Academy. One 
picture, it was felt, had not been hung in so good a 
place as it deserved, and the President hearing 
what the committee were discussing said, ‘‘ Take 
one of my places for it.” 
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VERY year shows more clearly how com- 
pletely the old and evil traditions of royalty 
have passed away among us, and in how 

genuine regard and affection our Queen and her 
children are held by all ranks and classes of the 
people. As to the marriage of Princess Maud and 
Prince Charles of Denmark there is but one feeling 
—sincere sympathy and hearty goodwill. No 
union could have given greater satisfaction. The 
bride, with all the members of her family, has 
become endeared to us by many associations both 
of sorrow and of joy; and the bridegroom—of 
whom all speak well—is taking her back into the 
home from which her own mother came; it is a 
new link between the new generation. 





THE sentences passed on Dr. Jamesor™and his 
companions in the raid ought to have set us right 
with Europe, had such a result been possible. 
Nothing could have been more dignified and im- 
pressive than the proceedings: we have new reason 
to be proud of our Judges. Without bearing too 
hardly upon the defendants, the counsel for the 
prosecution brought out the full strength of their 
case. The Bench, and the Lord Chief Justice 
especially, showed that they were determined to 
have the matter decided on its merits. The penalty, 
as originally imposed, was sufficiently severe, and 
was carefully graded in proportion to the varying 
degrees of responsibility. The subsequent modifi- 
cation, however, is injudicious, and is likely to 
produce an impression that the imprisonment is 
merely nominal. Of course this is not so, and the 


-months spent in prison will not exhaust the penalty. 


For men of activity and ambition it is a large slice 
cut out of life; and in these times the world runs 
on so swiftly, and gaps are so soon filled, that 
when they are set free they will have to begin 
their career over again. 





WHEN compared with the procedure of our own 
Courts, the trial of Major Lothaire—the Belgian 
officer—for the execution of Stokes, the trader 
who was accused of being a confederate of a no- 
torious Arab slave-dealer, and of taking up arms 
against the Congo Free State, affords the strongest 
and strangest contrast. The advocate who con- 
ducted the prosecution on behalf of the Govern- 
ment practically gave the case away; the defend- 
ant’s counsel had his work done for him; the 
sympathies of the Bench were not concealed. 
Acquittal—and a triumphant acquittal—was cer- 
tain. It was not denied that Major Lothaire had 
acted irregularly, but on this point no stress was 
laid; it was declared that he could not be held 
guilty of murder in the absence of evil intention. 
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He believed Stokes to be a slave-dealer and a free- 
booter, and was therefore justified in putting him 
to death without respite or appeal. The verdict 
was received in Belgium with a chorus of approval, 
but within twenty-four hours the most ardent 
partisans among the journalists began to warn other 
officials of the Congo Free State not to act upon 
such a precedent. And if reports that have come 
from unprejudiced observers are to be trusted, such 
a warning is most necessary, for the Congo officials 
in many cases are as unscrupulous and as cruel in 
their eagerness to make money as are the very 
traders and chiefs whose iniquities it is their mis- 
sion to suppress. 





Ir would be interesting to know what among all 
his experiences in Europe has most deeply im- 
pressed the great Chinese statesman, Li Hung 
Chang.. He has visited Russia, France, and Eng- 
land; has seen armies and fleets, our great cities 
with all their luxury and splendour, all the inven- 
tions of science turned to the service of civilisation. 
But whatever effect these things may have left 
upon his mind, he is too wise, too philosophic, we 
suspect, to attach supreme importance to them. 
He is not likely to forget that man is greater than 
matter, and that it is easier to move mountains than 
to change minds. His tribute to Gordon’s memory, 
in Trafalgar Square and at St. Paul's, gives us a 
glimpse into his heart. It is clear that he has 
never ceased to revere the man who disdained 
honours and feared not death, daring and enduring 
“as seeing Him who is invisible.” It is faith of 
that kind, wheresoever found, and in whatsoever 
form, that stamps itself for ever upon the memories 
of those who come in contact with it. Will he 
have looked in vain for men of the same heroic 
mould ? 


—_——— 


Tue discussion in the Wesleyan Conference, and 
the vote which followed, show clearly that the 
system of itineracy, as it now exists, is doomed; 
the change may not come at once, but it must come 
before long. The Wesleyan ministers of the next 
generation will not be compelled to move on every 
three years, and to begin work again among fresh 
faces and unfamiliar minds. When John Wesley 
first laid down the lines of the constitution by 
which Methodism is still controlled, he did not 
foresee the changes that time would bring. The 
men whom he wished to move from place to place 
were not pastors, but evangelists—home-mission- 
aries, not the ministers of settled churches. But 
as things now are, just as a minister is making 
himself a power in a place—just when he has come 
to know his people, and his people have come to 
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trust him, the inexorable law drives him on to find 
a new home among strangers. The effects of the 
system may be traced in many forms. The “ insu- 
larity"’ of Methodism—its isolation from sister 
Churches—is largely due to this cause, and not to 
any lack of sympathy. Dr, Dale, who lived for 
forty years in Birmingham, used to say that he 
tarely had a chance of knowing the Wesleyan 
ministers there, much as he wished to do so. They 
were all “‘ birds of passage,’’ and by way of apology 
he would quote the text—‘t While Thy servant was 
busy here and there, the man was gone."’ Many 
other ministers have had the same experience, and 
share the same regret. The change when it comes 
—either by extending the period of settlement, or 
by abolishing the time limit altogether—will be 
welcomed not only by the Methodist Churches but 
by others also. 


Tue International Labour Congress, which this 
year met in London, can hardly be regarded as a 
success even by its most ardent promoters. Prac- 
tical politicians, like John Burns, kept out of it 
altogether; the leaders of our strongest Trades- 
Unions retired indignant and disgusted before its 
Session closed. It was a concourse, not of workers 
or thinkers, but of speakers—or, to speak more accu- 
rately, of shouters; and the moral as well as the 
physical chaos was complete. The Anarchists, who 
seek to destroy all social order, were enraged that 
the Socialists, who aim at bringing all the resources 
and activities of nations under the control of society, 
would not admit them as fellow-workers in a com- 
mon cause. And even those who would shift every 
duty and every responsibility from the individual 
to the State, showed that they had never set them- 
selves to consider what is possible and what is not ; 
indeed, one of their leaders, Mr. Burrows, who is 
prominent if not influential, actually denounced the 
idea that such a Congress should in any way limit 
its demands to what is practicable. Under such 
guidance, the delegates insisted that the State shall 
feed and clothe all its children; that it shall open 
its schools to all free of charge, and not only schools 
but colleges also, regardless of the fact whether 
those who present themselves are qualified to re- 
ceive higher instruction or not ; of selection or cém- 
petition, of scholarships and bursaries, the Congress 
would hear nothing: all must come, or none. 


In the United States, the contest for succession to 
the Presidency is becoming keen, and the interests 
of Europe are directly affected by the issue. 
The Republican candidate is Mr. McKinley, the 
famous champion of Protection. On the Demo- 
cratic side Mr. Bryan has been chosen as the 
champion of Free Silver—quite a young man, and 
hitherto almost unknown. He and his friends 
demand that the obligations into which the Govern- 
ment has entered to pay its debts in gold shall be 
cancelled, and that private individuals shall receive 
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the same freedom. ‘The present system, they mai 
tain, is a device of Europe and the Eastern State 
for plundering the farmer and the labourer, who 
are now mere slaves of foreign usurers. Mr. Bryan 
is the prophet of the new gospel. ‘Two sentences) 
of his swept the Democratic convention off its fe 
with a flood of uncontrollable enthusiasm: “ You 
shall not press down upon the brow of labour thi 
crown of thorns. You shall not crucify mankind} 
upon a cross of gold.” ‘The rhetoric is vicious, and 
the policy is dishonest; it is repudiation in a new 
form. But the new leader and his cause have 
thoroughly roused the West. Sober and sensible 
men are taking alarm, and there may be a stam- 
pede in the party at any time ; the strain is becom- 
ing too great for common party-ties. 


However the election may turn, the very fact that 
such matters are at issue increases the importance 
of securing a permanent court of arbitration to deal 
with differences arising between ourselves and thé 
United States. We need a strong court—one that 
will command the respect of both nations; and 
above all we need it soon—before public feeling be- 
comes embittered and public temper suspicious, 
The correspondence that has already passed be- 
tween the two Foreign Secretaries, Lord Salisbury 
and Mr. Olney, shows that both sides are in sub- 
stantial agreement. The points at which they 
diverge are few, and there ought to be no serious 
difficulty in coming to terms. We want no foreign 
jurists in such a tribunal: its members should all 
be men of our own race. There must be a clause 
enabling either Power by a deliberate act to with- 
draw from the jurisdiction of the court any question 
in which it conceives its honour to be involved. 
Settle these two points, and practically you settle 
all that remains in dispute. But now is the propi- 
tious moment ; delay, so often safe, is perilous in 
this instance, 

WE hope that we have seen the last of the opposi- 
tion to the scheme for a railway to Uganda. Even 
if it costs more than £3,000,000, as at present esti- 
mated, the expense will not be excessive. As it 
is, our own Government pays £40,000 a year for 
the conveyance of stores and mails to its repre- 
sentatives at Uganda: a railway, it is calculated, 
will save £34,000—in itself a substantial contribu- 
tion towards interest on capital expenditure. And 
as the country opens up, the development of trade 
is certain. The land is fertile, and the people more 
than capable of civilisation. The way in which 
Christianity has already made its way among them 
is absolutely wonderful. They have more than 
two hundred churches and schools, and as many 
native evangelists supported by native contribu- 
tions. What they need is more European leadership 
and supervision ; and to help them in this way a 
fresh force of mission workers—nine men and two 
women—has just set out. 
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